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INTRODUCTORY 


Pre-Structural Greek grammars tend to assign clause-structure 
essentially to one "model 
consisting of a subject and a predicate 
certain word-classes: the subject should normally be a noun or its 

articled adjective, etc.), the predicate is 
some kind of a verb. This is what one finds e.g 
syntax by Kuhner and Gerth (1898: §350). Copula sentences are 
similarly treated by these authors as subject-~predicate 


This model is usually described as 

identified in turn with 


substitutes (pronoun 


in the extensive 


constructions containing kopul aavti g e Verben (1898: §355); in 
verbless ("nominal") sentences this copula is considered to have 
been omitted (1898: §354). Exactly the same views are to be found 
in Goodwin (1894: §890-2) 
introduces some sort of a division 
(call-outs 


The more modern syntax by Schwyzer 

it separates one-word sentences 

Imp ev s onali a der Naturerscheinungen , other 

impevsonalia\ cf. 620 and Zus'dtze 1,2,3) from other sentences, 
which are made up of subject and predicate. These Mehrwortsdtze 


imperatives 


may be verbal or nominal 


Nominal sentences are either copula 
sentences or verbless sentences, where Schwyzer sees ellipsis of 
the copula (1950: 622-4). 

The preference given for the subject (=noun) plus predicate 
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as is known, ancient 1 


It is 


(=verb or verbal group) model is 
based on the fact that a great majority of the clauses attested in 


Greek texts contain indeed a verb or a form that shows some outer 

impersonal verb"). It is 


similarity to a verb (copula verb 
further supported by centuries-long relationship between linguistics 
and logic, whence subject and predicate were finally 2 taken, and 


the understandable aspiration to unify the grammatical and philo- 
sophical division of the sentence and the proposition. 

A further result of this state of affairs was the common formal 
definition of a sentence: a sentence should contain a finite verb, 
mostly also a noun-subject. Incidentally, this definition does not 
distinguish between a sentence as a unit of information, formally 
constituted of a "skeleton 1 ' (Hockett, 1958: 164) plus an 
intonation-curve, and, on the other hand, a clause, which is a 
specific pattern (or model) of some parts of speech. Thus German 
to this day does not possess a term for clause: both a sentence and 

a clause are Satz. It means that a Satz can contain a Hauptsatz 
(primary clause) and a Nebensatz (subordinate clause). This takes 
the ground from under the definition of the sentence as a noun + 
verb construction, since this (complex) Satz is no longer made up 
of one subject and one predicate, but of two "partial" sntze , but 
is still considered a Satz. It is as if we said that 1 Satz + 1 

1 Satz . 

Traditional and structural English terminology fortunately avoids 
this Satz trap, by using sentence vs. clause. In French too the 

distinction is observed by means of phrase vs. proposition. 

Unfortunately, Generative Grammar has reintroduced the Satz 
ambiguity, by using S as a symbol for both entities. This was not 


Satz 


1 


For the development of ancient syntax and the transition of 
ovopa and pfipa from syntactic functions to word-class 

designations see Steinthal, 1890: I, 238ff., 297ff., II, 237ff. 
267ff.; Robins, 1960: 5-11. Lyon ! s account is very short, and 
therefore misleading (1968: 1.2.5, 7.6.4, 8.1.2). 

The grammaticalization of subject and predicate took place not 

earlier than the end of the 17th century: Jellinek 1913-14: II, 
602: Schulze, 1919: 4; Polotsky 1962: 415. Many authors fail to 
mention this, thus giving the impression that these are ancient 
grammatical terms: Bloomfield, 1933: 5; Robins, 1971: 239f.; 
Lyons, 1968: 1.2.5, 8.1.2; and even Steinthal, 1890. 
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due to chance. Generative Grammar at the same time readopted the 
most traditional view of sentence-structure: it has to contain a 
noun-phrase and a verb-phrase, exactly as Kuhner-Gerth have it, or, 
better, exactly as the Stoics had it. Generative grammar has thus 
chosen to ignore information gathered in many languages where noun+ 
verb clauses are not the only or favourite type; it has recentered 
itself upon the Graeco-Latin unique clause model 3 . 

It is true that English, the new traffic language of the Western 
Hemisphere, which has inherited Latin (and French), has a favourite 
sentence type which is indeed the noun + verb type. Now, Generative 
grammar is today as English-centered as traditional grammar was 
Latin-centered. Only we must not forget that even in English the 
favourite type is not the only one. Hockett (1958: 200) enumerates 
some minor sentence-types: the imperative, the vocative, the 
aphoristic, interjections and fragments of full sentences 4 . To 
these he adds a few clause-types: I. intransitive clause, II. 

transitive clause 5 and III. equational ("copula") with three 
subtypes, according as the predicate attribute is A. a noun, B. an 
adjective or C. an adverbial. Afterwards come a few kinds of 
passive clauses 6 . Hockett*s distinction of clause-types is 


3 


Representing a more recent trend, Fillmore^ "case theory" (1968) 
although staying within the verbal model, has tried to abolish 
the obligatory binomial subject-predicate pattern (and immediate 
constituents!). Fillmorean clause-structure, consisting of a 
verb plus any number of "case" representations (out of a good 
many), in fact opens up the way to recognize a certain number of 
recurring formulae or models consisting of verb + cases. 

Apparently Hockett, following Bloomfield, considers these minor 
types different from the favourite one not in construction, but 
in intonation and function; otherwise he would have classified 
them with some types of clauses, of which he gives the list 

later. 

A complicated question is whether to assign "transitivity" to the 
verbal phrase or to the clause as a whole, as does Hockett. See 
below 10.3. 

Hockett says that active-passive classification cuts across 
clause- types . But as models of clause-structure they nevertheless 
constitute different patterns, a fact which increases the overall 
number of clause-models in English. In addition, "intransitive 
passive" and "transitive passive" both match "transitive active", 
since the author had not distinguished between clauses with 
direct object and those with both direct and indirect ones, which 


4 


5 


6 
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essentially the same as Fries f s frames (1952: 76ff.). Lyons too has 
some vague mention of "types of sentences" (1968: 352). A more 
rigorous result is Harris 1 s formulae, where no a-priori number of 
clause types is established: 

"The final result, for each language which can be analyzed in 
this manner, takes the form of one or more sequences of 
substitution classes (’utterance construction 
types’ ) 

upon the freedom of occurrence of morphemes in the language 
(1946: 6.3). 

All these formulations of discovering clause-types may be 

If we lift the intonation from 

sentences, the segmental remainders are highly diverse, but in 
any one language there are limitations" (1958: 199) 
limitations are the types or models on which clauses are built 

Thus, even in English, language of the "favourite type 
must be more than one clause-model. To the models mentioned above 

we may add "existence" clauses as There is a book there ; 
"impersonals" as It seems to me 

described somehow by English grammars, but as a rule they are 
condensed within the frame of the "normal" noun+verb type, even 
when noting their special character: Jespersen, 1909-1949: II 6 . 81 f 
notes the "emptiness" of there is , its obligatory position in 
sentence-beginning, and says that it "becomes a fixed formula to 
indicate the existence of something 
for a "function word" (the only one in its group: H.). 

In the investigation of "exotic" languages linguists, even 
though influenced strongly by Graeco-Roman tradition, have long 
been forced to speak of clause (or sentence) types. Semitic 
languages, as well as Coptic, Melanesian and Amerindian languages 
have all seen the establishment of at least a distinction between 
"nominal" and "verbal" clause-models, often many more than these. 
Sometimes these results have been incorporated into the study of 


sentence 


The final formulae therefore give us the limitation 


resumed in Hockett's words 


7 


These 


there 


and others. These are naturally 


Fries, 1952: 97 has there 


would increase even more the list of clause-types. 

The neglecting of intonation, inevitable when using written 
examples, seems to be the major factor behing the postulation of 
the NP + VP type for every sentence, with both traditionalists 

and generativists. 
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Greek or other Indo-European languages (cf. Benveniste, 1950, 
Hjelmslev, 1948 and literature cited by them). 

In what follows I shall make a clear distinction between (1) 

The sentence, which from the point of view of the signifi£ is a 
unit of binomial information, saying (predicating) some thing (the 
New) about something else (the Given). These parts are not 
necessarily identified with noun, verb, or other parts of speech. 
Considered as a signifiant , the sentence is defined by an 
intonation curve (cf. Benveniste, 1950: 22; Hockett 1958: 1 99f f . ; 
presumably also in Ancient Greek, in whose texts we have at most 
some punctuation marks to mark end of curves). A single intonation 
curve may cover a number of clauses at a time, making of them one 
sentence. (2) The clauses, or clause-models, which are formulae 
describable each by a fixed number of parts or "positions 
each such part there is commutation (substitution) among certain 

some are not. Again, some 

can be conveniently labelled as conventional "parts of speech". 

Positions" are not to be taken in the sense of 
places in a certain word order, just "boxes" for commutation. 

Naturally some models contain parts which figure also in other 
models. What is different is the "formula" built of a different 
set of parts. Noun phrases, for example, figure in most models. 


Within 


forms. Some of these forms are "words 


others cannot 


Even clearer is the case of verbs like Kodecnxim w h i c h may figure 


in the active verbal model, meaning "stand 
in the copula model, with a "weaker" meaning due to the model. 

Some parts superf icial ly resemble other models' parts, but on 
structural examination turn out to constitute independent entities 
This is the case of "impersonals" like 6 lk6q or 6ei which might be 
labelled "participle" and "verb" respectively , but which in our 
sixth model belong to the same model-part (cf. §6 below). Because 
of these partial resemblances, it has not been easy to decide on 
the number of models needed for the description of the text in 
question (see below). What decided were reasons of the simplest 
arrangement, based on the double criterion of form and meaning. 

It is often difficult to decide on the appurtenance of a clause 
to such or such a model, or even to a model-part. For example, one 
should decide whether a group like Antiphon 1.8 avTomxoy(LbQ ecnm 


but may also appear 
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belongs to the copula model (§4) or to the verb part in the active 
verbal model (§10). 

Some clauses constitute a neutralization of an opposition 
between two models. A frequent case of this kind is when the clause 
is elliptic. Often it is difficult to complete the omitted part, so 
that the remainder is hard to classify. 

A word has to be said about participial and infinitive groups. 
These are hard to classify as either phrases or clauses: they have 
the function of the former, but contain structures of the latter. 
Some scholars would be tempted to resolve the problem by saying 
they are transformations of finite clauses. This may be true in 
some technical sense, but does not answer the question, whether 
they are to be treated with finite clauses or not. We prefer the 

structuralist view, according to which the aceusativus own 
infinitivo is an allotagm of the finite clause, required by the 
indirect speech construction. Being a variant, it has to be 
treated together with the other variant, namely the finite clause. 
This is true for all other infinitival or participial “phrases". 

We have therefore included among our examples such phrases. 

Needless to say, not all clause-models show such variants. For 
example, the non-verbal clause is not susceptible of an infinitive 
or a participle, because it has no verbal form (See also models 1 
and 2). 


0.2 Corpus 


Until about 20 years ago, the choice of a given homogeneous corpus 
for linguistic analysis used to be considered a great achievement 
of modern, structural linguistics. The practice is traceable in 
equal manner to Saussure ! s distinction of synchronic vs. diachronic 
linguistics, as well as to practical considerations brought forth 
by dialectologists, mainly in the investigation of Amerindian 
languages. It may be formulated shortly as describing no more than 
what is contained in a corpus. 

Since 1957, the Chomskyan approach has tried to abolish corpus- 
analysis, contending primarily that no corpus is completely 
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representati ve of the language, so that if one abstains from any 
data from outside the corpus his “rules" will not be good enough 
for the language as a whole. This view rests on a serious 
misunderstanding of linguistic situations in general: it takes the 

p o 1 i t i cal 

linguistic borders: We have either English or French, German, etc 
Now every linguist with some experience knows that these names, 
English, French etc 
civilization-languages, which cannot possibly "represent" the 
whole variety of dialects or social idioms (cf. Martinet, 1962: 

1 1 3f f . ; 1967: 5. Iff.). Thus a really homogeneous corpus, consisting 
of the language of one single idiolect, has no such task as 
representing a language, for "a language" in this sense is a social 
or political entity, not a linguistic one 

Chomsky’s objection, as we saw, concerned the requirement to 
account for no more than the data within a corpus. But this is 
only one side of corpus analysis. The other one is that a 
description should cover all the data within that corpus: it has to 
be exhaustive. Only thus can we be sure we have captured the whole 
system of the language in the corpus in question. 

Unfortunately, Greek, a language of many dialects, with a 
history longer than most known languages, has traditionally been 
handled as if it were monolithic. Here and there a dissertation or 

a monograph are dedicated to one &tat de longue* but "serious" 

grammars cover no less than 500 years, including all dialects. In 
my mind, it is high time to seriously start breaking this habit. 

This article will try to be loyal to the two corpus-principles 
stated above: 

a) I shall enumerate the caluse-models attested in one small 
corpus of 5th century Attic Greek, describing them by means of the 
above mentioned parts. Our corpus will be two speeches (the first 
and the fifth) out of six by the rhetor Antiphon. This writer has 
been chosen on account of his place in Attic prose: he may well be 


borders between 


units to correspond to 


are nothing but designations of regularized 


8 


8 


Generative Grammar, in spite of some protestation from within 
its adherents, is well on the way to a description of all 
periods and all dialects as one, abolishing synchronic research 
Cf. among others, Newton, 1972. 
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considered the first Athenian prose-writer. The two speeches 
constitute some 3/7 of the entire text. Because of the requirement 
of exhaustion, every single clause in the text was analysed. This 
time-consuming procedure forced me to restrict my corpus to a 
portion of the Antiphontean text we possess. Experience shows that 
for the detection of most models a page or two suffice, so that the 
two speeches may well represent the rest. Still, it is quite 
possible that the remaining material would have supplied evidence 
for some additional model. Therefore the present monograph, in 
accordance with corpus analysis in general, does not claim to 
reflect the structure of clauses located outside the chosen pieces, 
either in the text of Antiphon or in Greek in general. In citing we 
shall follow the accepted textual division by H. Estienne, contained 
e.g. in Blass-Thalheim (1914) and Gernet (1923): the speech about 
the poisoning by the step-mother will be numbered 1, that about the 
murder of Herodes, 5. Every example will be cited by speech 
paragraph and line of paragraph. Relevant words will be underlined, 
if necessary, to distinguish them from the rest of the example. 

b) Every statement will represent exhaustively all relevant data 
in the corpus, unless otherwise stated. Where examples are few, 
they will be enumerated in full. In other cases we shall use etc . 
to refer to the data investigated but not cited. 

For each clause-model we shall indicate 9 : 

1. Its parts: each such part will usually have the form of a 
commutation paradigm, whose members will be designated by common 
part-of-speech terms, where such are available. (We shall assume, 
for the purpose of the present article, that these terms are 
sufficiently defined; their definition cannot be undertaken here.) 
Each part, naturally, may be accompanied by the expansions 
compatible with the part of speech in question. For example, a noun 


5 , 


9 


In the kinds of information given for each model I have followed 
mainly Rosen 1967a: 197-302, which constitutes the most complete 
and^systematic account of clause models as such, that I know of. 
Rosen has moreover developed a numerical notation of grammatical 
categories contained in each model-part which is ingeniously 
simple and useful. Such a system will unfortunately outscope the 
present paper, which does not go into the description of model- 
parts. See also Dotan, 1971 and Rosen, 1975. 
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may be expanded by adjectives, demonstrative pronouns, etc. But the 
article will not be considered as expansion, for it has been found 

to be obligatory or excluded in some parts. Further, the relevance 
of syntactic categories like subject, object etc. will be discussed 
for each model. 

2. The dependences obtaining between the parts. 

3. Possible omission of parts. Many actual clauses present an 
incomplete model, but context permits in most cases satisfactory 
identification of the model. Where this is not possible, we may 
speak of an extreme case of neutralization between two or more 
models, brought about by omission. 

4. Eventual negation of the clause. (As a matter of fact, every 
model having a negative counterpart forms with it a binary paradigm 
within the model, thus increasing by one the number of models.) 

5. Another eventual paradigm is that of assertion 
exclamation, which we shall call presentation type. We shall 
specify for each model whether all members of this paradigm are 
attested or not. 

6. word-order. This seems to have almost no relevance to the models 
(unlike English where it is an essential factor in "clause- 
formulas"). That is why establishing models cannot be done by 
distributional methods. We shall reflect this by the examples given 
for each model . 


interrogation : 


It would perhaps be well to note that irrelevance for model- 
construction does not mean that word order in Greek (or Antiphon) 

(a label which actually has no sense at all). It 
obviously fulfills other functions, mainly that of showing 

sometimes called by Czech and Russian 


is free 


psychol ogi cal predi cati on 

Actual Sentence bipartition" (Danes, 1967: 222; Dahl, 
"thematization" in Halliday's terms (1967-68), who also 


V 


scholars 
1969: 7) 

uses Given and New for the two parts the bipartition yields 


We 


shall use these in our discussion 


1 


ANSWERING ONE-PHRASE CLAUSE 


exrcp io(D0at ; ) ou 6f)xa- (xcp u£v yip ouh nv xpnyaxa 

(He had no money 


5.63.3 (Tioxepa 

. ..) "(is it.. 








to buy?) By no means 




This is the only true example of a model whose parallels in other 

(cf. e.g. Modern Greek oxi "no" and vcu 

). Ancient Greek has some fuller forms of affirmation and 


10 


languages are frequent 






yes 


negation (cf. Schwyzer, 1950: 631); still, other texts show 

examples of vai and ou together with a rich choice of interjections 

in Schwyzer 




and onomatopoeias ( v UrsprUngltsohe^ eohte Einworts’dtze 

1950: 620, a)). In Antiphon, not only in our corpus, but also in the 

there are no other examples, (but cf. <J> q.v. below 




rest of the text 




§ 2 . 


The reason seems to lie in the juristic character of our text 
which is meant to make fluent, rhetorically acceptable speeches. We 
should note however, that this finding represents no technical 
shortcoming of the corpus: not having such models is an essential 
part of its language, which we set out to describe. 




1946: 4.1 (end) throws together sentence adverbs as now 

No , Hello , Oh . De Groot (1949: 

sentence unit 


10 Harris 

then, thus , with clauses like Yes 

ch. 7) has rightly seen these as 
in Tesniere (1959: 94), who cites as examples Oui, Non , Favbleu 








The same view 










1. answering one-phrase clause 
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We do find secondary one-word clauses (Schwyzer, 1950: 620, b) 
i.e. parts of elliptic clauses. The full clause model behind such a 
phrase or word is not always easy to supply, but they are nonethe 
less parts of a longer model. See for example: (from outside our 

proper corpus) 6.15.5 ou 6nxa eycoye <sc. xoixou £vexa A£yoo> cf. 

Cleef s.v. oO, Aig) 

1.13.5 'AAA 

oi6a, cxAAA oocp?:q rcoiflaeTe) 

sure; you will bring it into the light)". 

See also 5.86.1 Mf) umelc ye, (u> ccv6pee, aAAA 64xe xi. . .) . "Don 1 1 
you (do it), (oh judges, but leave something 

These examples do not differ from other incomplete expressions 
e.g. 5.10.2 6ijoAoyc5 vl£yiox6v ye (sc. Hoxotipy r\\ia eTvai, to be 
supplied from the preceding context) 11 . 






Not I!". 

oux Dye lq ye <sc. 3ouAi*iaeo&e> , (go dv6pes, eycoy 

But not you, (oh judges, as I know for 


eu 




) 






11 As for impersonalia , both of the 6ei type and "atmospherical 

which Schwyzer counts among Einwovts'dtze (1950: 621 , 3 and 
Zusatz 2, 622 Zus . 3), see below 6. 






2 


VOCATIVE CLAUSE 


a) + noun in the vocative 


e<5tv eTti6eigo) 

And I ask of you, gentlemen, if I prove 


1.3.1 Aeopai 6' upcov 

v6poi £. . 

the laws 

2.1 All examples have a noun in the plural; their case therefore 
does not differ from the nominative. What makes us call it vocative 
is the fact that such nouns are never definite. Such a behaviour of 


x lyopnoai 


TOIC 


a) av 


to help 


the vocative concerning definiteness is known from other languages 
leaving this case isolated from all others. In fact, the vocative 

its occurence is 


has very little in common with other cases 
limited to a single environment, which is precisely the present 


model. This brings us to the thought that articled nouns and 
unarticled ones do not commute freely, at least in some environments; 
which may indicate that the definite and the indefinite do not form a 
paradigm at all (Barri, 1975: §3). 

No dependences, omissions or negation are possible in this model. 
The model is exclamative by nature, but can be integrated (see be- 
low) within both assertions and questions. Word-order is always as 
given above. 

This model is very unvariedly attested: 19 times <5 av6peg (cf. 
Cleef, 1895: s.v. <5), once <5 6iMa£ovTeg (1.7.6, transposed by some 


9 


2. vocative clause 


editors to 1.6.3) and once <5 a\>6pee Sixaorat (5.84.1). All examples 
are contained as a parenthesis (separated by commas in modern 
editions) within another clause, mostly immediately after its first 

This position is in accord with the function of this kind 


12 


phrase 

of clause: it is to call for attention by transmitting some of the 


speaker’s emotion, genuine or affected. The attention is 
consequently drawn, at least in part, to the remainder of the 
sentence, where the actual information is contained (cf. Bally, 

1944: §60). 

Schwyzer calls both the vocative word and the interjection <5 

oft gelten diese Elemente als 

Bestandteite eines normalen Satzes; aber ihre (ursprlingl iche) 
selbstandige Satzgeltung zeigt sich noch in ihrer freien Stellung" 
(1950: 620, a). Schwyzer (1950: 601 Fussn. 3) further thinks this 

position has given the interjection its name {inter-iectio ) . 

In our corpus we never find a vocative noun without &, nor vice 
versa. What we have then is not "one word clause" but one-phrase 
clause, where <5 and the vocative stand in a sort of presupposition 
to one another. 


eohte Einworts’dtze and adds 


12 


In this the vocative clause is very much like English Sir 
inserted as a rule after the first phrase of a clause. 



3.1 parts 


2 


clause is considered here definite by its commutation with 
definite expressions. 

The expressions under II are indefinite, except aCrcri in 5.21.1 

‘H \jJtv np&paais 

we can analyse either part as Definite or Mixed. 

In principle, every Definite Part may be combined with every 
Mixed Part. The 19 sure examples are thus distributed: 


This is the reason, then 


In this case 


auTri 


parti c 


prep 


phrase 


1.19.5 


5.7.5 


5.7.4 


5.32.1 


5.88.5 


.13.7 


According to the table, clauses with a personal pronoun and an 


adjective are best represented. In fact, this may be inexact 

5.43.2 xaxo6a C ucav "miserable", 


5.79.10 


1.4.1 dvayKaiOL relatives 
yfipcov "old, old man" may be regarded either as adjectives (which 

we did) or as nouns. What lies behind this situation is this: in 

the present model, an indefinite gender-bearing noun is hardly 

distinguishable from an adjective, for they have exactly the same 





3. non-verbal clause 


commutation-paradigm, hence the same function. The above are 
gender bearing nominals of the type |3aaiAe6e "king": |3aatAeia 

"queen". It is their indefiniteness which makes them be felt as 
adjectives. The conclusion might here be that in some model -parts 
certain "parts-of-speech" are no longer in opposition; any attempt 
to identify them is based on distinctions imported from other 
environments . 

Examples for all intersections of the distribution table above 






a4: 5.7.4 ‘H y£v oGv atxriaiQ 

exovocL, xal 

legitimate and hallowed, and 


<5 av6pes. Mat voufycoQ xat oqlcoq 
The request, then, gentlemen, is both 








matters,) concerning which is the danger 

bl : 5.94.3 Toutgov y&p epyov xouxo 
b3: 1.4.1 u|i£LQ yap yoi avayxaToi 








It is their business 
For it is you who are my 










1.27.6 (nat coariep ex e Lvov aOxri 
uycjv xat xou 6ixafou arco Aoydv n , xat 


b4 


dnocoAeoev , outgo) xat autfi exp 

(And exactly as she. . 

killed him, so) she too will perish by you and by justice 








1 .13.7 Tauxa yev ouv yfyo l toutou 


b5 




This is up to now, then 






) (But he will request nothing from you on account 
of the victim,) who is worthy (of finding pity and help and 
vengeance with you 

5.94.7 Ouxe xp6vog rcoAug 6 6iacp£pGov 
interval a long time 

5.91.8 (ev S£ tolq dvqx icruo l c ) nAfov PAcS^oq xi yexavoeiv 

(In irreparable matters) regretting is worse damage 


TUY6 IV , 






dl 


Nor is the separating 








el 






is clear that the boat was from the same port 
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3.2 Dependences 


3.2.1 There is a dependence of case between nouns, adjectives 
participles, pronouns and infinitives occurring in the Definite 
part and those in the Mixed part: they are both in the nominative. 
Syntactically, if not morphologically, it may be said that the 
whole prepositional phrase is in the nominative, since it commutes 
only with nominatives. A clear example of the equivalence of a 
participle in the nominative and a prepositional phrase is the 
following: 5. 7. 4-5 *H u£v o5v aixqaig, <5 av<5peg, Mat vouCycog Mat 

oatcog exouaa, Mat ev x$ ujiex£pcp 6iMaCcp oux fiaoov rj ev x<J> eiip. 

request, men of the jury, is both legitimate and hallowed, and 
according to your justice no less than to mine 




The 




3.2.2 There is a dependence of gender and number between gender 

third 


inflecting forms in the Mixed part (adjectives, participles 
person personal pronouns) and the forms in the Definite part. 

First and second personal pronouns have no gender; they 
contract only number dependence. Any "gender concord" between such 
a Definite-part pronoun and a Mixed-part form is no dependence: 
here the gender-inflected form gives relevant information about the 
sex of the person referred to by the pronoun: 1.4.1 uueig... 

5.79.11 vecaxepog 










etc 


ccvayMatoL 


eyco 


• f 




3. 3 Negation 


ouxco MOMoSa f vkjov eyoa. Cf. also 


Negation is by ou: 5.43.2 ou 

5.85.7, 5.94.7. 


3.4 Omissions 


Omission of either part was found only when the omitting clause 
continues a full clause of the present model 

. . . oolgoq exouaa. Mat ev x$ u|iex£pcp Sixatcp oux fioaov ev x$ epcp 

5.85.7 oum eya) aixiog, aAA' ol Maxifyopoi (sc. 


5. 7. 4-5 'R 


aixnaig 


(sc. n aixuaig) 
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Cf. also 5.94.3. For a possible omission of the copula in 
some of our examples continuing a copula clause (which results in 
a non-verbal clause) see 4.4.3. 


aixtot) 


3. 5 Presentation Type 


No interrogative clause was found in the present model (neither 
word- interrogative nor clause interrogative). 

The distinction between assertion and exclamation is not very 
clear in this model. Actually most of the examples seem to contain 
some exclamatory force, perhaps because of the pathos-imbibed tone 
of the speeches. This is felt more clearly where we have first or 
second person pronouns: 

1.1.1 n£o q u£v xat daxeipoc 6txcov eycoye exi 


1.4.1 u\±eiQ ydp iioL 

5.43.2 otj y&p 6iVcou outgo KOMoSafvicov eyco, cocnre 


Cf 


ccuayMaioi 

also 5.79.10-11 (bis) 


5.85.7, 5.94.3. Nevertheless, there are 

1 .13.7 xauxa p£v 

Cf. 5.91.8-9, 5.94.7 


exclamation-type clauses with third person too 

ouv u^XPG xouxou 5.21.1 fi npicpotaie 


auxri 


3 . 6 Word Order 


3.6.1 Instances of conditioned order (consequently irrelevant to 
our discussion here)are those with a relative pronoun, which 
stands always at the beginning (1.21.5 


5.32.1-2, 5.88.5). 
3.6.2 When unconditioned by other factors, word order is mostly 


5.7.5 


determined by parts of speech. Yet certain Given-New partitions of 
the clause may change normal order. In normal order, nouns 
(articled or not) seem to favour clause-beginning; so do personal 
pronouns. When a noun and a personal pronoun combine in a clause, 
the noun precedes. 


3.6 word order 
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T?re ce ding 


Fo l lotting 

participle 

prepositional phrase 
oCtoq (once: 5.21.1 ) 


articled noun 


articled infinitive 
articled participle 
pronoun (once: 5.94.3) 


noun 


participle 

prepositional phrase 


pronoun 


For examples see above §3. 

In only one combination do pronouns favour clause-end: 

personal pronoun 

This order is reversed under one circumstance. When the pronoun is 
the polemic New of the clause (cf. below 3.7.1): 1.4.1 YMEIE ydp 
yoi dvayMatoL "For it is you who are my relatives 


adjective 


See also 5.85.7 


3 . 7 Discussion 


3.7.1 Given-New 

We may ask whether there is any typical role attached to the 
Definite part as against the other. Indeed, such typical roles are 
demonstrable. The Definite part seems, in the majority of the 
examples, to be the Given, whereas the Mixed part is the New (cf. 

Gildersleeve, 1903: 7-8). 

No wonder the definite tends to be Given: its definiteness means 
it has been already mentioned or that it is somehow known. But the 
one example with both parts definite (5.21.1, cited above §3) shows 
this is not absolute. In fact, only the context (and, orally, the 
stress?) can show us what is Given, what is New. 

Such contextual evidence makes us analyse 3 (out of 19) examples 

as having the indefinite part for Given. In two instances the New 
is accompanied by an emphasizing negation or "also 
forms an extra strong, polemic New (in capitals in the examples) 


so that it 
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often translatable by an English cleft sentence. This kind of 
sentence bipartition consists precisely in giving the prominence 


of the New to the better known part, in this case the Definite 
1.4.1 YMEIE y <5p lioi dvayxa T o i 

1.27.6 (xal cooTiep enelv ov auiri 

uiiov Mat tou 6tMaCou drcoAoii^vri 


It is YOU who are my relatives 

dnm\eaev , ) outgo KAI AYTH exp' 

(And in the same way that she 
killed him,) so SHE TOO will be killed by you and by justice." 

5.85.7 OYK EfQ aiTtoc, d\A' ol Maurtyopoi 


It is NOT I who is 


responsible, but the accusers. 

It is important to note that the clause partition just 
established has nothing to do with grammatical subject and 
predicate. There is no possible use for the grammatical terms in 
the present model. (As we shall see, they might be used in other 
models, even if they may still cause confusion.) What is left 
then is: I. Definite part, mostly Given. II. Mixed part, mostly 


New 


3.7.2. 

What is the function of the non-verbal model? The question has 
been posed a few times in the discussion of the "nominal sentence" 
(references, mainly for Greek, in Schwyzer 1950: 623, Fn. 1). 

The best known essay is perhaps that by Benveniste (1950) who, 
choosing his examples from Greek of three periods (Homer, Pindar, 
Herodotus) states two characteristics of the phrase nominate : 

"I. elle est toujours liee au discours direct; II. elle sert 
toujours a des assertions de caractere general, voire sentencieux. 
(1950: 30). The second statement, as Benveniste notes, appears 
already in Meillet (1906-08: 16). It is also to be found in Klihner 
Gerth (1897: §354, a) but only as one possibility. A similar view 
in Schwyzer 1949: 623. Aided by proverbial models conserved in 
modern European languages ( Ehestand 3 Wehestand etc.), this view 
seems to be current. 


Of Benveniste s three texts only two, Homer and Pindar 
corroborate his conclusions. Herodotus 111,82 6r|Aoi 
not a direct speech 


seem to 


is 


0)C 


nor are 111,29 and 111,140 general truths 
(the first is concerned with the fitness of a certain God for the 


Egyptians; the second compares the beauty of a certain donation 
with another; both are specific matters). 
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3.7 discussion 


It seems therefore that Benveniste s statements are too general 
to cover all cases. This is all the more natural in conclusions 
based on heterogeneous sources. In our own corpus, we note: 

I. As for the occurrence in direct discourse, our examples seem to 
corroborate this almost without exception (but then Antiphon’s 
speeches are practically wholly direct speech). 


It is by no means exact that the model always expresses general 
truths; for example 1.13.7 xauxa o5v xotixou "That is all 

H u npicpaxJLQ exaxipcp xou tiA.oO auxri 


II 


5.21. 


The 


up to now 

reason for the sea- trip for each of the two is (was) this 
also 5.79.10; 5.94.3,7 and immediately below. 


Cf 


A matter to be connected with the general-truth question is the 
category of person in the verbless model. Benveniste cites (1950: 
19) Meillet as stating that the "nominal sentence" is at the 3rd 
person; Benveniste^ examples all agree with that, but he himself 


nowhere states this as a characteristic of the Indo-European (or 
Greek) model. Kuhner and Gerth (1898: §354) say that the copula is 
left out 


meistens nur im Indik. Praes 


vorwiegend in der 3. 
Person" which leaves open the possibility of other persons (and 
moods; see also Schwyzer 1950: 623). On the other hand Hjelmslev, 
studying mainly Latin, states expressly: "il s'agit d*un 
syncretisme soluble des trois personnes" (1948: 175; soluble means 

here that the context may show that a phrase nominale refers to a 

certain person). 

Now our texts offer some clear examples of first and second 


persons, as e.g. the first clause of the first speech: 

1.1.1 N £oq \stv xat aneipoQ 6lmcov eyowe exi, "I am young and 

See also 1.4.1; 5.43.2; 5.79.11; 


inexperienced of trials still 

5.85.7. 


These examples, precisely because of the "interlocutive persons 
involved, cannot be general truths; they are too personal 
above that the same is true for third person pronouns as 5.21.1 
auxn 5.94.3 xouxo 1.13.7 xauxa. General assertions therefore are 

even if they may be thereby 


We saw 


not a characteristic of the model 

expressed. 

We should perhaps proceed from Benveniste's first conclusion: 
appearance of the model in direct speech, which has been found true 
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for our own examples. This trait, theref ore, even if it permits 
exceptions, merits to be looked into. A reconsideration of all the 
examples which bears this in mind indeed reveals something: all 
clauses seem to have the quality of quick, impatient assertions, 
most of them on the verge of exclamations. 

It would be almost too simple to say those verbless clauses were 
emitted when there was no time or patience for verbs, just for the 
essential New and its Given. Besides, in Antiphon*s well-calculated 
speeches the writer was probably in no want of time. Still, if he 
wanted to transmit the feeling of urgency, the use of verbless 
clauses may have been a calculated means for it. Incidentally, the 
conlcusion that the non-verbal model is exclamative or at least 
impatient, does not fit Hjelmslev ! s suggestion that in Latin omnia 

pvaectara sunt rara is more emphatic than omnia praeclara rara 3 

just as ego sum is more emphatic than sum alone. But then "emphasis 
is a rather ambiguous term. 
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COPULA CLAUSE 


II 


III 


I 


Predicative 


Copu la 


Subject 


articled noun 

p 

articled adjective 
or participle 

articled infinitive 

personal pronoun 

relative pronoun 


noun 

adjective 

articled 

participle 

TCtUTa 


oc\K3cpaivopai 

dnoAe ircoyai 

Y lyvojjai 

eip.f 

ev6e ixvupa i 

xa&^crrnxa, 

xax farriv 

xaA^ojjai 

undpxco 

cpaCvopiaL 

u^cpi Copai 


nomina- 

tive 15 


OLTLV6S 

genitive noun 
or participle 

prepositional 

phrase 

ev6ov 


TIC 


ttdAAol 

ei + clause 
6xe + clause 


In principle, every subject may be combined with every predicative 
Actual cooccurrences are these: 


15 


See note 13 
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The table shows that the most frequent subject is a personal 

pronoun (including oOxog, sue ivog as third person pronouns). The 
second is the articled noun. The most frequent predicative is the 
adjective, but here it must be noted that, the division into parts 
of speech being far from perfect, I have classified as adjectives 
many forms which can also be considered as nouns: tiwdSq, (3oti36q 

&vtl6ihos, Svoxoq, drrapvoQ 

Pronominal adjectives" were also included here: 5.52.1 xoiaOxn 
5.65.1 xoaouxov. eLx6q (5.45.9), x& etx6e (5.43.1) were also 

considered adjectives, not participles, since their connection 

with the verb is no longer felt. See theoretical implications of 
all this above, §3. 

4.0.2 Examples for all intersections of the above table: 

al : 5.5.7 x& u£v y&P P%icc (I) xhq yAxogotiq c^jdpirnyA (II) tori (III) 

For the word is a failure of the tongue 

a2: 5.57.5 6ei ueydiATiv (II) xf)v eydpav (I) Ott 6pxeiv (III) 

must be that hate is strong 

5.37.3 ot uoxepot A6 yoi (I) aAiqd£cn;epo l (II) cpatvovxai (III) 

The latter version seems truer 




egcpvoQ, ckjutiAouq , auxiveip 
















It 










oS av6p sc, xnc xuxne 

For the involuntary mistake is fate-destined 

a7: 5.28.3 e£ auxou xou Xiyivo q (II) fjv (III) x6 nAoiov (I). 

boat was from the same port 

5.88.7-8 cpov&x (II) 6b x6v yf] caxiov (I) ilwiaOfjvaL (III) 

that the not-guilty be judged murderer 

1.13.3 tiOeoccv y&P olxeiov (II) otptai x6 xox6v (I) 6^Kwxvrp6\ie 

For they knew the misdeed will appear their own 

b3: 5.25.1 T& u£v Yeviueva (I) xaux' (II) eaxtv (III) 


a6: 5.92.2-3 xi yhv yip axoOoiov apapxriija (I) 

(II) earC 














The 




bl 






b2 






vov (III) 








What 




happened is this 

b5: 5.68.3 eCx&£etv oixivee (II) fjoav (III) ot anoxxe Cvavxec (I) 

to guess who were the killers 

b6: 5.51.5-6 x& taou Y£v6ueva (I) xou cp£i5yovx6q (II) eaxi (III) 

Equal things are to the advantage of the defendant 
b7: 5.32.2-3 np&g xoOxoov (II) elolv (III) ot QaoaviZ 6uevoi (I) 

tortured are in the power of these men 

5.10.1 x6 ye anoxxetveiv (I) tjj^ycx xaxoOpYni-icc (II) etvai (III ) , 

That killing is great sin 












The 




c 






* 
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c2: 5.91.2 x& aSixcas dnoAOoat (I) oauaxepov (II) do elri (III) 

acquitting unfairly would be more hallowed 

1.23.7 6ixooxat (II) ey£vea-6e (III, I) xat exAfen-xe (III, I) 






d 


You are yourselves constituted and called judges (Maidment 

1953: 27). 

d2: 1.2.6 oSxot xodecrraaiv avxt6ixoi "they stand adversaries 

5.90.6 aAA' uueic (I) eoeode (III) ol xanei nept eyou 
6 loolricp t ^6iie vo t (II) It will be you who will judge me there 






d3 




too 


d7: 5.22.8 xou 6k uexou £vexa (II) xaux' (I) nv (III) 

because of the rain 

d8: 5.69.5 ol ev6ov (II) ovxeg (III, I) 

5.14.5 6nep (I) u£yiox6v (II) eoxi (III) ornieiov (II) 

is a very good sign 

5.13.7 6(1) xolq gAAoiq "EAArioi, xoiv<5v (II) eaxiv (III) 




It was 






those who are within 




el 




which 




e2 








what is the part of every Greek 

e7: 5.62.5 drtep (I) u£yioxa (II) xat nepl nAeCoxou (II) eaxtv 

av8pcoTxoLs "what is best and most precious to every man 

f 2 : 5.3.6 6xav xig (I) oaieipoc (II) (III) 

inexperienced 
f8: 5.45.8 £v6av gjv auxou 








when one is 








being self-contained 
g2: 5.82.8-9 ttoAAoI 6ri xaxacpaveis ey£vovxo "many people were 




discovered 

5.92.4 exoiioiov (II) 6k nrog avein (III) yaAAov ei tlq 

(I) "How can it be more intentional than if someone 
i2: 5.36.6-7 xat nxSxep' aAridfi (II) eoxiv (III) 

and whether it is true, when he said 
4.0.3 The different copula-verbs are thus attested 

avotcpa C vopa t : 1.13.3. 

arioAe Cnovia i : 1.3.9. 




h2 








I) 


ox ecpn 








1.2.4, 1.4.3, 1.10.7, 1.11.6, 1.12.7 


1.21.2, 1.25.4 


y uy vouch 






5.3.2, 5.3.4, 5.9.4, 5.11.6, 5.12.8, 5.15.3, 5.18.1-2 

5.21.7-8, 6.35.2-3, 5.45.7, 5.47.9, 5.51.7, 5.62.8 
5.69.11 






5.79.4, 5.77.5, 5.79.6, 5.79.8, 5.94.11 




ev6e£xvuuai: 5.9.1 


Madeaxn xa , xax£axriv • 1.2.5 


1.4.4, 1.5.2, 1.24,5-6, 5.1.2, 5.37.10 




xaAeouai : 1.23.7 


Onx5px^ : 5.57.5. 

5.37.3 


cpa l voya i 

ijncp f £ovia l : 5.88.7-8. 

etui: all other examples 


4. 1 Parts 


As may be seen from lists I 


II, these have only two parts in 
common: the articled participle and (once) xaOxa. It is therefore 
usually easy to distinguish in each case the subject from the 


predicative. 

However, this is not without problems. What differentiates most 
of the pairs appearing both in I and II is the definiteness of the 
subject. When no such difference is recorded, there is a partial 
neutralization of parts. For example, of a personal pronoun 
(always definite) cooccurring with an articled participle in one 
clause, which should be considered subject? In principle, the 
person-number dependence (4.2.1) decides here, as in 1.11.6 eyca 

6 diAjjjy (II) (See also 5.90.6). But where person 


(I) 


614JX 

and number are the same 

Y8v6uj£va tout* ecrxiv, 5.30.4-5 ouxoq fiv 6 neicOetg 
is true for clauses where one of the parts is not clearly marked 
for definiteness: xtg, oixtveg, tioXXoC, el + clause, oxe + clause 

(see table 4.0.1). In all these cases no formal distinction holds, 

and the terms subject, predicative become useless, the way they 

are in the non-verbal model (§2). What we may do (and what we have 

done) is apply other criteria, knowing them to be different: (a) 
when one of the parts is a personal pronoun (cf. oSxog above), we 

may take it for the subject, on the force of 4.2.1 below (but 


neutralization is complete: 5.25.1 x& ufcv 


21 


The same 


21 


The articled participle is perhaps, in this position, not as 
definite as might seem from the fact that it has the article. 
An unarticled participle would not make subject or predicative 
of a copula model, but would rather be felt as forming a 

e.g. oSxog fjv TieioSeig. 

there is no 


periphrastic tense with the "copula 
Therefore, in the frame of the copula model 
opposition between definite and indefinite participles. For 
unarticled participles with finite verbs see below, 4.1.2. 
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xauxa above does not fit here), (b) in a general way 
the Given and New bi partition taking the former as subject, the 

latter as predicative. But we should remember that this functional 

semantic bi partition is quite different from formal subject- 

predicative distinction. 

One problematic instance which has not been included in the 


we may use 


table 4.0.1 above: 5.44.2 (xat ariedave u£v 6 avfjp ouxoot evY&£ xfjg 

OaA/jboriG xat x&v nXo toav , ) cog 6 xotjxgjv A,6 yoq eaxCv 


(And that man 

died close to the sea and to the boats,) as their version is". 

Here 6 xotixocv ^4 yoq seems subject; but what is predicative? We may 


suppose the relative cog contains some anaphoric which is 

as what their version is"; but proof 


predicative, approximately 

is not easy. A simpler, even if less probable solution is to 
consider eoxtv as a non-copula statal verb 

(cf. below 5.1 ). 


as their version 


stands 


4.1.1 With one kind of part II expressions, namely with phrases 
containing the preposition ev it is often impossible to tell 
whether the prepositional phrase should be seen as a predicative 
of a copula model or as a complement of an intransitive verb in 
the active verbal model (§10) or in the "there is" model (5.1). As 
a matter of fact, this is a neutralization of these three models: 


5.32.4 ev xotixcp (II) y&P ccuxoig ecrnv (III) f) axp£A.eia (I) "For 

their gain lies (is) in this". 

Some examples, however, are clearly copula clauses, as is 
apparent from their content: 5.89.4 ‘H y&P xoijxgcjv ouxCaacg (I) 

ouk exet x&\.og, aAA' ev uyxv (II) eoxi (III) xat xij 61x13 (II) 

"Because their accusation is not final, but the matter is in your 
hands and in the judging". Here it is hardly possible to translate 
"... but it exists in you (in your hands) 

question of existence at all, but of the place where the thing is 


as it is not a 


Some times the prepositional phrase may seem a complement of an 
existential clause with prepositions other than ev: 5.88.1-3 

(Atjxcov 6£ xouxgjv evexa 01 xe v<5poi 

Sixcov £vexa xoO cpivou 


xat xdAAa) ooa Y^Yvexai xcav 

(For all this the rules and 

rest) which is (exists?) for the purpose of trials of murder 


all the 


/ • 


3 • 


But in other cases of £vexa a copula-model is certain: 

5.22.8 xou 6h OexoO £vexa (II) xauxa (I) rjv. "This was ("happened 
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not "existed ) on account of the rain. Similarly: 5.28.3 e£ oujtoO 
toO \iv£voq rjv x& ttAoiov. "The boat was (not "existed"!) from the 
same port." Owing to these clearer instances of copula clauses we 
have included all prepositional phrases in the present model. At 
least a partial proof for the rightness of this decision is to be 
found in a case like the following, where the coordination of an 
adjective and a prepositional phrase show their appurtenance to 
the same paradigm: 

5 . 62. 5 dnep (I) 

ocvOpcSiio iq • "What is the greatest and the most important for men. 

The other clauses with prepositional groups are: 

5.8.1, 5.37.10. 

1.1.5, 1.8.3, 1.17.1, 1.19.7, 1.22.7, 1.29.2, 1.29.3, 1.31.2 
5*6. 3-4, 5.7.3, 5.28.4, 5.45.5, 5.45.6, 5.66.2-3, (5.66.4-5 is 

a complement of the model). 

£vexa: 1.23.7, 5.79.8. 

e£: 5.1.2, 5.28.3, 5.51.5, 5.51.7, 5.64.5-6. 
ent : 5.3.7. 
hoc x&: 5.86.4. 
ttp6q: 5.32.2-3, 5.46.8. 

4. 1.1.1 The adverb ev6ov too may be considered an equivalent of 
a prepositional phrase. It is the only adverb admitted in the 
copula model as predicative (adverbs within model -parts do not 
count here). This seems possible because of its semantic affinity 
with ev-phrases, but has some more formal base: ev6ov is one of a 
small group of "adverbs" which do not oppose any corresponding 
adjective: 6ixot, xwpfCj tyy uq, etc. (Kuhner-Gerth, 1898: 

§353,4 Anm. 2). Such forms are "adjective" and "adverb" at the 

same time, like English far or fast. 

4.1.2 A question which naturally arises is whether to include 
in our model combinations of a finite verb-form with a nominative 
participle like 5.34.2-3 
brought the man and killed him 




ev 










They 


; 5.20.4 exuyxocve ene i <Sv xoxe 






he happened to be there at the time"; 5.29.6 ecpaivexo tg5v 

At first 


npoPaxcov 6v atya "it proved to be the sheep 1 s blood 
sight these have the same parts as other clauses of the copula 

but at the same time they seem different. An examination of 




model 
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all instances in the corpus seems to show that these three 
examples constitute three different constructions: 

4. 1.2.1 Verbs in the verbal model accompanied by what is 
sometimes called "conjunct participle", i.e. a gerund 
accompanying the main verb. These count many different verbs 
intransitive as well as transitive (cf. 5.34.2-3 (mfxTeivocv cited 
above). They do not belong here but should be treated among other 
constructions expanding the verbal phrase, in the frame of the 
active verbal model. (Cf. e.g. 1.3.4, 5.19.1, 5.24.5, 5.70.4-5 
5.76.4, 5.93.10, etc.) 

4. 1.2. 2 "Compound" verbs, made up of a finite "aspect 
auxiliary and a participle as main lexical entry. As auxiliaries 
were recorded tuyx&vw "happen to be" (5.20.4, 5.21.1, 5.32.4-5 
5.37.7, 5.65.7); natSoyai "cease" (5.31.4-5, 5.41.1, 5.50.5) and 
oixopai "be off, go away" (5.13.2, 5.24.7, 5.25.5, 5.25.8 
5.69.4-5). 

These "compound" verbs are technically similar to clauses in 

our model; but they never take any other predicative except the 
unarticled participle, and may therefore be better described under 
verbal aspect categories. It is interesting to note that an 
auxiliary can itself be periphrastic, built up as a copula model: 
below §11 .4. 

4. 1.2. 3 The third class consists, in our corpus, of the verbs 
qxxfvoijat "appear, seem", ajieA.£YXoya i "be proved 
















5.22.1-2 out' au eyco aveu ttpocpcSoecoq txcxvnc 

etc xf|v Atvov 

to Aenos without motive 


TtAOUV 


L i 




Nor again do I seem to make the trip 

(cf. also 5.29.6 


TtOl 


v 




5.77.2); 5.21.7 outs 

uoi yeviodai 

For neither am I anywhere proved to have convinced the man to go 
on board with me 








Yap 


r. 






i 


t 










These verbs are all passive-intransitive counterparts of verbs 
of showing, proving etc 


which as a rule (Kuhner-Gerth 
§482,2) have for object a nexus of an accusative with a participle 


1904 






The passive model, as is usual, makes it possible not to name the 
acting subject (the one who showed, proved, etc.) (for this cf. 
our "fourth" person 5.3, 6.4.1). 22 But the passive model is not 


22 


But the agent is not excluded, as shows the following example 
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(in these verbs at least, cf. below 11.1) compatible with an 

accusative object, which is accordingly in the nominative: 

TioinoAyevog and the like. The construction should 

But, since the 


cpa i voya i 

therefore be treated with the passive clause (§8) 
predicative participle is not normally a part of the passive 
clause, we shall treat examples such as the ones above with 
second degree" phenomena, below 11.3. 




4.1.3 Certain expressions are open to interpretation as one 
attributive construction or as a part I neighbouring a part II: 

4. 1.3.1 5.95.5-6 x £ doxai nXiov x$ ye ario8av6vx i ; is either 
What advantage (x£ tiA.£ov) will there be to the murdered? ("there 

is" model, cf. below 5.2), or "What will be the advantage to the 
murdered? (copula model). The same expression is recorded with 
]ir|6£v, ouSdv for x£; 5.16.4-5 cocrre yr|6dv yoi nAdov elvau See 

also 5.80.6, 5.93.3. 

4. 1.3. 2 Another dubious case is that with ovoya: 5.70.6 Scoafav 
ovoyA cpaoiv auxcp elvai: either "They say he has the name Sosias 
(Scoafav ovoya as an apposition, hence "there is" model, cf. 5.2) 
or "They say he has Sosias for a name" (predicative nexus between 
Scoatav and Avoya, hence copula model). 






4,2 Dependences 


4.2.1 There exists a dependence between the subject and the copula 
they have the same person and number. The personal pronouns of the 
first and second person are in a bilateral dependence 23 with the 
personal element of the copula (a change in one of them brings 
about a change in the other). 

All other subjects (including the third person pronouns) viewed 
as one paradigm, contract a bilateral dependence with the third 


(not in our present corpus): 2.6.10.6 tA xe ixvr) xou cpovou ouk 

el £ ey£ cpdpovxa. . . caio6d6e LKxai bn auxcov . 

23 For bilateral dependence see Garvin 1972: 70; Frei 1968: 65 uses 

Both are traceable to Hjelmslev^ 
interdependence (1961: 33-41). See also Barri , 1975 for an 

analysis of a relevant case. 


the term dependence riciproque 
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person element of the copula. But within this paradigm, every 
member e.g. the infinitive, eL clauses, etc 
dependence with the third-person element of the copula, for this 
element is presupposed by each of the subjects, but does not 
itself presuppose any one of them. 

It is worthwhile to mention here a trait found in our text, 
which is common to many Indo-European and other languages: in a 
copula clause, when one of the parts is a personal pronoun, this 


is in unilateral 


pronoun is invariably the one which contracts dependences with 

it is the subject 24 . This is one of the traits 


the copula, i .e 

of copula clauses which justifies the distinction between subject 
and predicative which otherwise could be distinguished only by 


their respective Given or New status. See for example 1.11.6 eyo 

y<5p eipit 

5.30.4-5, 5.90.6 


6 OfAxjav 


(cf. also 

etc.). As for number, the infinitive and et 
model are joined with the singular copula, txoAAoI, naturally. 


who wants 


It is I 


with the plural; plural neuters take a singular copula, according 
to the well known rule. These are unilateral dependences. 

4.2.2 When the predicative is an adjective 
participle 


an articled 

or Sorts it is dependent on the subject as to number 
and gender. This is a bilateral dependence. All other sorts of 
predicatives are independent of the other parts. 


4 . 3 Negation 


Finite indicative copula is negated by ou or its combinations 
( 066 ?: , otj 6 £v) : 5.94.1 T& 6b toSq mriTfipouQ 6ia$&\\eiv (I) oOSSv 
ear t ^upaorSv (II) "That my accusers calumniate me is not at all 

remarkable". 

The same negation is used for nominal phrases inside the clause 

5.94.9-10 0 $ rot tgjv ene l v opi vcov (II) sort r& npAyuara (I) (aAJ\& 


24 I am grateful to Prof. H.J. Polotsky for this point, as well as 

for the Turkish example Yezid bende'dir, benim "Yezid is in me, 
is me" (literally "Yezid is in me, am me"), where the second 

ben , determines the person of the copula -im, instead of 

the subject Yezid . (From Yezidin Ktz% by R.H. Karay, p. 61). 
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tc3v ed pouAoyswfv) . "These things are not to the hasty, (but to 
those who consider well)." 

Participles are usually negated by ou: 

1.9.6 Tctiuiv (I) T£ quk ouoocv arrapvov (II) 

When they have \s? \ they convey a condition: 

xat uh ovxa cpov£a ]ir]6* evoxov Tcp cp 6 vcp xp^adai 

even if he is not the murderer nor concerned 


she, unable to 


/ • 


deny 

5.87.4 dw&YHri yip 

xfi 6 lkt 3 "one must 
with the murder, obey the verdict 


No w\ negations with other moods were recorded 


4 . 4 Omissions 


4.4.1 The subject cannot possibly be omitted when the copula 
remains. The reason is that the copula contains a person-number 
ending which in full clauses is dependent on the subject (4.2.1), 
but which is itself subject when no subject-word is present. Thus 
the status of the ending is wholly different in the two situations 
but the subject is never lacking. (This sheds a new light on the 
dependences described above: those between subject and copula are 
of the kind holding between elements of the same phrase, e.g. of 
appositions 25 ; those between the predicative and the subject are 
construction rules of the clause.) The subject may be omitted 
together with the copula: 5.10.2 (cpaal au x6 ye dnoMTeiveiv (I) 

li£ya MOKOUpyriya (II) elvai (III) , Mat eya) oyoAoyco) u£y i ar6v (II) 

(It is again said that killing is a great malefaction, and I 
agree) that it is the greatest 

4.4.2 As with the subject, the predicative too has not been 
found to be omitted alone, but always together with the copula 

5.10.2 (pool &£ au t6 ye ariOMTefveiv u£ya MOKotipy nya (II) eTvai 


ye 


See also 5.9.3, 5.61.1-2 


25 


It could be argued that this statement makes it more appropriate 
to posit the copula model in a different way: Part I would be 
the copula ending, Part II the predicative, and Part III the 
copula-stem. Any separate subject-word would be seen as 
apposition to the copula ending. But there would remain to be 
explained the dependences between this subject-word and the 
predicative. In my opinion it is precisely the status change of 
the ending which is characteristic of all verbs, including 
copula verbs. 
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(III) , >iat eyk oyoXovca p5 Y i ot6v ye) , Mat xi lepoauXeiv (I) , Mat 

(It is again said that killing is 


to npo6t66vai x?)v n5A.iv (I) 

a great malefaction, and I agree that it is the greatest) and 


also sacrilege (I), and also betraying the city (I) 
for this double omission of predicative and copula seems to lie, 
unlike the double omission of subject and copula, in the Given- 
New relationship in the clause. (As is known, no New can ever be 

omitted, for it constitutes the raison d'etre of the clause.) 

4.4.3 The copula can be omitted when the clause comes 
immediately after a full copula clause: 


The reason 


5.91.3 (xi (I) ybp apopxqija y5vav (II) eaxC (III)), x5 

&xepav (I) Mat co£(3rpot (II) 

other is also a sin 


(The one is only a mistake) 

See also 5.5.8, 5.22.7-8, 5.54.6, 5.63.2-3 


the 


5.74.4, 5.92.4. In most examples with subject and predicative but 
no copula, we would speak of a non-verbal clause. It is only the 
context which decides what kind of clause we posit. 

In fact, some of the non-verbal examples discussed (§3) follow 
copula clauses: 5.79.10-11 (noAA& 6' eart x& cRj|j^aAA5]jfva xoiq 

3ouAou£voi£ tcov aAAoxp i gov ecpCeoQat.) y£puv p£v eneivoQ coot' spot 

(And there are many things which favour those who seek 
to lay hands on the property of others.) He is too old to help 

The previous sentence (in brackets has no connexion with 
the non-verbal clause, so that we do not feel entitled to 
"complete" the latter with a copula eoxC from the former. It may 
still be true that a preceding sort, either copula or "there is" 
(§5) clause makes the appearance of a non-verbal one more probable 
See also 5.85.7, 5.88.5, 5.94.3, 5.94.5, 5.94.7 26 . 


(3or|deiv 




4 . 5 Presentation type 


Most clauses are assertions. A few examples of questions are 


26 As we mentioned above (§0) Kuhner-Gerth speak of "Ellipse des 

Verbs elvai" for all cases of what we call non-verbal clause 

(1898: §354; cf. also Schwyzer 1950: 623). But the 

irrecognition of Koipulaartige Verba arouses the question, why 

should etvai alone be the omitted copula. (See §4.7.1 below.) 
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recorded (indirect questions do not differ from other included 
clauses and will not be treated here). 

.. tocoq £ 1 x 6 x 0 . (II) eoxfv 

(cf. 5.92.4). 




These matters, how can 


5.45.9 xaOxa (I) 
they seem true? 

5.95.5-6 tl (I) eaxai tl\6ov (II) xcp ye drioQccv 6 vxt 








What will be 


• r 


0.1 


the gain of the dead one 

5.36.6 xot n 6 xep' aAr| 6 f) (II) eoxiv ox ecpn 

And is it the truth when he said 


(I) n ox' oux ecpn (I) 

or when he denied?". 

Word order in questions is the same as in assertions except when a 
prominent interrogative attracts the copula to immediately follow 
it (below, 4.6). 

Exclamations are not easily discernible from assertions 
to the general rhetorical spirit. One imperative copula example 
was recorded: 5.94.11 vuv y£v o5v y\XApioxat Yiyvea&e xrjg 6 lxtiq 
So now get to know the case 
1.18.1 










owing 








Possible exclamations are 1.11.6 








1.22.5 




4 . 6 Word Order 


Word order is only partly reflected by our formula Subject- 
Predicative-Copula. What is reflected is the fact that in the 
great majority of examples, the copula follows the predicative 
5.82.8-9 TioAAot (I) 

conveyed is that the subject may follow the other two: 5.23.5 

acpocvfiQ (II) fiv 6 avfip (I) . 

What seems to underlie this order is the relative prominence 
or "sentence stress" of the predicative, to which the weakly- 
stressed copula is attached. This hypothesis is strengthened by 
cases where the copula comes between an adjective and its 
following noun, (both constituting part II) presumably because of 
the relative prominence of the first: 5.14.5 onep (I) METTETON 
eciii arpeTov "Which is a VERY GOOD sign 
words to prominent ones is known in other situations (cf. the 
classic Wackernagel , 1892). It is a mechanical, phonetic phenomenon 

but it may help recognize an important feature of the clause, as 
the presumably prominent word is in most cases shown by the context 


xaxacpocv e Z g (II) eyevovxo. What is not 




Attachement of weak 
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to be the New of the clause 


(x6 6e 


5. 5. 6-7 t 6 y£v yap pfivia (I) THE rAQEEHE AMAPTHMA (II) 
§pyov ifiQ yvcIutic) 


eaxi 






For talking is SIN OF THE TONGUE (whereas a 


deed, of the conscience. ) 

5.28.3 




E2 AYTOY TOY AIMENOE (II) fjv x& nAoiov (I) 


The boat 






was FROM THE SAME PORT 

5.9.4 auTot ofruoi (I) xooxou ye MAPTYPE2 (II) y ey £vn vxa l 

themselves became WITNESSES for this 

1.2.4 ... oOq (I) etn&Q rjv xcp xeSvecoxi TIMQPOYE (II) Yev£o8cu 

Who should have become HELPERS to the dead man 

5.45.6 ... & ou 6£ ued' rp£ pav av tic (I) OIOS TE (II) eY^vexo 

which not even by day COULD one do 

5.51.5-6 xat \i&\) 6fi x& e£ ioou Y^<5u£va (I) TOY OEYTONTOS (II) eari 

Now equal opinions belong to (=are in favour of} THE ACCUSED 
5.91.2 . . . x& &5 C Kcoc cctdo A.O oa i (I) OSIOTEPON (II) av eir|. 

discharging on no ground should be MORE HALLOWED." Etc. 

However, the New is not necessarily the predicative. In a few 
examples it is the subject, a fact shown (apart from contextual 
information) by the attachment of the copula to it: 1.11.6 vuv 6 

Era y<5p etpa xoOxo u£v 6 (aux&Q (BaoaviaxfiQ yeviodai, xouxo 6t 

...) "Now it is I who wants (first to be examiner myself, second 

)" . 5.30.4-5 (ov... ePaodv toocv . . . ) OYTOS fjv 6 neiadetc unb 
xo6xcljv xat mxc^ucdijjBvoc ejjoO. "(The one., they examined...) it 
was HE who was induced by them so as to incriminate me falsely 

5.90.6 aAA/ YMEIS eoeo&e ol xaxei Ttept eyou 6 icalnYP t £<5uevo l . "But 

it will be YOU who will be my judges there too 
1.8.3. 


They 










































See also 1.2.5 






These examples, as I have tried to show in translating them 
are of the "polemic" New sort, rendered best in English by the 
cleft sentence. 




In other clauses, the copula itself seems to be the New 

5.25.2-3 (npcoxov \ihv y&p Ttplv dcvAYeoQca \ie eiQ xfjv Aivov,) 6xe HN 

acpocvfis (II) 6 avfip (I) 




before I went to Aenos,) 
(Cf. the beginning of the 


(First of all 

when the man WAS (already) missing 
story: 5.23.5 enetSf) A<E>ANHE fjv 6 ocvfp. "When the man was MISSING.") 












See also 5.86.4. 

In still other examples it is one of the complements of the 
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predicative or the copula which is the New: 

5.94.1 x& 6t Tot>Q Mrcri Y Spovg 6ta&<5AAeiv (I) OYAE3NI ecrct Oaupaoxiv 

(II). "That my accusers should calumniate me, is BY NO MEANS 
remarkable 

1.12.3 (el y & p... £Y&> ]±t) e 6 e £d|jLri v , ) TOYTOIE dv fjv xauxa (I) 
xexufipia (II). 11 (Had... I not shown, it is FOR THEM that these 
would have been, evidence." Cf. 1.20.7. 

In a few clauses, there occur other prominent words which 
attract" the copula. Such words are primarily negations and 






interrogatives; they are usually the New of their clauses 

ouvifi6e i . . 

. knew too 


1.9.6 x£c xouxoav av6pdixo6a 

anapvov (II) 

deny 

5.87.4 (avAYHri y&P/) 

(It must be) 
judgement 

5.92.4 ‘Exotiaiav 6£ IIQE av eiri yaAAov fl... 

See also 5.95.5-6 

however, examples where the New, as understood from 
the context of the clause, does not coincide with the words placed 
before the copula. This seems to be more frequent in included 
clauses, where the verb is in the infinitive, but is not limited 
to them. Here there seem to be valid other, subtler rules of word 


xauxrjv (I) xe OYK ouaocv 

. . . that she could NOT 




Their slaves 










xat MH ovxa cpav£a (II) xprpSai tq 61x13. 

that even he who is NOT murderer, should obey the 








And HOW should it be 




more voluntary than 

There are 










order, which we cannot as yet make explicit 

1.15.7 ... 

unripe? xniJO. . 

to execute 


etvai (pc 5 oxo 0 aa auxfjc; y£v xouxo eupni-O., exeivriQ 6 

.. saying it was her finding, but for the other woman 
See also 1.6.8, 5.15.5, 5.22.8, 5.63.2, 5.66.4. 








4, 7 discussion 


4.7.1 As said above, 0.1, most grammars do not make much of the 
difference between a clause containing a "normal 
a copula and a predicative. However, the difference is important: 

the verb in the (finite) copula-model has 
complement" in the nominative (noun, adjective, articled 
participle, etc.). More important still, this complement (part II) 


verb and one with 




unlike the verbal model 






a 
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by its sense as well as the dependences (above 4.2) it contracts, 
is connected both to the verb and to part I. This makes this model 

as against the two positions in the verbal 


a three-position one 
model . 


The list of copulas recorded in our corpus was given above, 

4.0.3. This list suffices to show that the copula function is not 

limited to the verb nor to "similar" verbs. It is obvious that 

it is not the verb as a lexical entity which makes the clause a 

copula model. In fact, all verbs appearing in the present model 

figure also in other models. Even the most typical (and most 

frequent) copulas eCuf and ylyvovai are found in the "there-is" 

model (§5), in the normative statement model (§6), and in the 

active verbal model itself (§1 0) 27 . Therefore, what makes a verb a 

copula is its surroundings, i.e. the clause-model in which it 
appears 


28 


This concerns the signifiant side of the model 
characteristic of the signifii of the verbs put in the copula 
clause that they have a weaker semantic force than the 
figuring e.g 


It is 


same verbs 

in the Active Verbal clause. Copulas are often said 

to be of 'incomplete predication . For example cpatvoyai, when in the 

verbal clause, means "appear, be seen, be shown" but as a copula 


27 The verb ytYvopai figures quite often in the verbal model, 

whereas etpit is rather rare, but still possible. Some of 
Kuhner-Gerth 1 s (1898: §353,4) examples are relevant here, as 
Eurip. Hec. 284 Kayo) y&P tQv hot* aAA& vuv ouk ei\±‘ ext. Our 
small corpus has only one doubtful example: 5.44.2 Mat art£Save 

6 avfip ouxcoat 

... as their version stands 

above 4.1). For YtYvoyai and other verbs in full verbal force 
see Kuhner-Gerth, 1898: §355 Anm. 1. See also below, 5. 1.1. 2. 3 


GDC 6 TOUTGDV A6yOQ SOT IV 


And the man died thus 


(For another interpretation see 


28 


Kuhner-Gerth (1898: §355) do not seem to have fully decided how 
to present this fact. In principle, their formulation resembles 

Ausser der eigentlichen Kopula etvai giebt es noch eine 


ours 

Anzahl von Verben, welche den Charakter [=the model (N.B.)] der 
Kopula annehmen, indem sie geichfalls ein pradikatives Adjectiv 
Oder Substantiv mit dem Subjekte verbinden 

Kopulaartige Verben , and the (rather long) list they give, again 

makes it look as if it was those verbs as lexical entities which 
make the copula clause. A similar undecided attitude in Aerts 

(1965: 7, note 1) 
sometimes occur, 
this study". 


But the title 


: "As ’copula 1 umipxeiv eupCaKeaOai , TUYx&veiv 
These instances are only given incidentally in 
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it signifies seem 

A6yoi aAridScrrepo l cpaCvovxai "the.. 

weaker meaning is due to the model 

4.7.2 We still may ask what is the relation of the construction 
Copula-predicative to a verb in the verbal model or in the "there 
is" model. There is a similarity between these: the person-number 
dependences holding between the subject and the copula (4.2.2). 

As we showed above, one way of formulating this would be to 
present the group made up by copula + predicative as a single 


somethi ng 


as in 5.37.3 ot. . . 
version seems truer". The much 


verbal expression, where the copula is a "derivational" element 
rather similar to denominative verbal suffixes like -£o) 


i£go, etc 

For example, certain adjectives found as predicative in the model, 
like ev6eifc> ocvxfSixoQ, xpeCcxxov, u^Ylctcos, etc 
corresponding verbs, at least in Antiphon (Cleef, 1895: svv.). The 
copula derives, as it were, verbs out of them. This view is of 
course not new; we know that already Aristotle equated 6 d\^pcorioQ 
(3a5f£ei with 6 dcvOpccirioQ (3a6££cdv ear£ (cf. Steinthal, 1890: 1,241 ; 

of course prnoa in Aristotle is not to be directly translated by 
"verb"), thus staying within the same kind of clause. 

In one class of participial part II this is no doubt the case: 
phrases like 1.8.5 avxoiiuiJOHGDQ ecnm have long been recognized (e.g 
Goodwin, 1894: §706) as suppletive to the verb system. They have 
not been included in our discussion. A little different are the 


do not have 


tioAO 6ic(cp£povxA ecrnv. These have been 
described as a progressive tense form (for the NT; cf. G. Bjorck, 
1938-40; Aerts, 1965 and literature cited there) or again as Given- 
tenses (for Herodotus as well as NT; cf. Rosen, 1957; 1962: §35; 
1967b). Whether these have to be incorporated into the verbal 
system, and in what capacity, remains to be carefully studied, 
since no final conclusion has as yet been reached at. They too have 
been excluded from the present model. 

As for copula clauses that do not form a part of the verbal 

system stvicto sensu , it is not simple to equate them with verbal 
ones. First, there is the number-gender dependences between the 
subject and the predicative, for which there is no parallel in the 
verbal phrase. Second, certain adjectives, as acpavife do have in 
Antiphon a corresponding verb: acpavi^co (similarly uiot&q eiyx: 


cases like 5.88.4 xaAJ\a 
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draoTeco, xiyccpdc eCp.1: tlijcop&jl), etc.) 


dmcnroc etui 

This opposition makes the copula clause more than a suppletive 
variant of the verbal one. 


Ttioreixi) 


Third, one should remember that in treating the copula like a 
verbalizing element, we have to do not with one such element, but 
with a paradigm of copula-verbs: most such verbs cannot be said 
to be "abstract" or empty of the "lexical" meaning. It thus seems 
appropriate to treat the phenomenon as a free syntactic frame or 
model, rather than press down all possibilities into the verbal 
one. I have therefore treated as copula model all clauses made up 
of the three "positions" described above except for those with an 
unarticled participle as part II (4.1.2). Only a detailed research 
into the complicated relations of the present model with the 
others will be able to decide about their ultimate status. As 
mentioned above, traditional treatment tends to disregard their 
differences; it is perhaps better to make up for this in the 
present treatment, by keeping the models apart. 

4.7.3 All the above makes it difficult to state what is the 
specific function of this model. It seems, in a very general way, 
to be the combination of a Given to a New, when both are not 
verbs. In the case (rather rare) of two nouns (but by no means in 
all sorts of copula clauses; cf. Benveniste, 1950: 27) we may 
further speak of an "equational clause", e.g. 5.35.2-3 ... 6 avfip 
. .. Max^yopoQ oweyfyvexo... "...the man... would have become an 


accuser. . . " . 

What then is the difference between the copula model and the 
non-verbal one? They have essentially the same paradigms for parts 
I and II and seem both to have the Given-New function described 
above. The answer is perhaps to be sought first of all in the 
relative frequency of both models: there is no real competition 
between the two, the non-verbal clause being rather rare. If we 
were right about the exclamatory, impatient quality of the latter, 
we remain with the copula model as the normal, unhurried expression 
of the Given-New relation between non-verbs (without, of course, 
excluding eventual exclamatory uses). 


THERE- IS AND "THERE- IS-TO" CLAUSES 


will be treated. First, each will be described apart, then a common 






5.1 


THERE- IS H (EXISTENCE) CLAUSE 






II 


Existential Impersonal Form 

Third person 29 of: 

Y tyveoSou 

eTvcu 
cpoaveoQca 


Existing Entity 


Noun 

Articled participle 

6 tl + clause 
otiou + clause 


nominative 29 


Examples: 

5.16.8 Kaixot moe ay sin xodxcjv 6eiv6xepa un xocv fnjaxa 

there be more terrible manoeuvres 
5.47.5-6. 

5.72.2 ou y&P sox tv 6 xi do opy i £6jievog 

nothing that may be well understood by a furious man 
5.77.3-4, 5.83.4, 5.89.5. 

5.37.8-9 xo&q 8 k npox£pou £ X 6 \ovq 
were those who would obliterate the previous 
also 5.87.10. 




How can 


/ • • • / 


Oil 


See also 1.14.1 


5.94.5-6 




3 • 






eu yvom "For there is 

See also 










There 

Se 




rpov oi acpaviouvxeg 




testimonies 


rwi 




O # 


5.6.3 (avdYHri evQuue i o8a i ) xcov soousvcov 


(One must remember) what 




will be 

5.27.3 ouxe 




See also 5.69.8 


,vn ouxe aiya ouxe aAAo aniieTov ou6ev 

There appeared no one who had seen him nor blood nor any other 
sign 

5.71.7-8 xouxgjv ouk do y^voivxo exepoi Tiovrpixepoi oduPouAoi. 

There can be (come to be) no other, worse counselors than these 














See also 5.45.3 






29 In included clauses the Existing Entity is sometimes in the 

accusative, the Impersonal Form in the infinitive; in others 
this form is in the participle. Cf. note 13. 


5.1 there-is" clause 
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5.1.1 Parts 


5. 1.1.1 The existing entity 

In expressions which have case inflexion, this part is in the 
nominative. Nouns are always indefinite (a trait which explains 
why pronouns are not members of this class) 30 . This apparently 
does not apply to the two examples (5.37.8-9, 5.87.10) of 
participles. But an unarticled participle (e.g. rjcav acpavLouvTeQ) 
would have been analyzed as part of a periphrastic verb-form of 
the type rjv did&Gmv or some other type (§4.1.2). Thus there is 
no real opposition in this environment between articled and 
unarticled participles. The article here does not make definite, 
but substantivizes the participle (cf. note 21). 

Dubious cases concerning indefiniteness are: 

5.85.7 6uo evis dyccrvoe yey^vtp&ov “There were born two trials 
out of one". 

5.31.3 ttq (3aa5\xp, oia YSY^vnxai “the inquiry, how it happened". 
5.84.2-3 cos tl &v6a iov YEY^vrpm "that something unholy happened" 

5.21.6 auT& xauxa orotic ixe, oxi <ou xfi e> ufi npovo Cqc eytYvexo fl 

xuxq. "Consider that these things have happened not by my 
premeditation, but by chance." It is true that part I, aux& xauxa 
is definite but we should remember that auxic conditions 
definiteness in the noun (pronoun) it expands, thus neutralizing 

definiteness. Still, these examples have not been included, 
because of the meaning of sytyveTo. They were transferred to the 
active verbal model, together with all cases of definite part I 
(see 1.18.4, 5.22.5, 5.22.6, 5.26.7, 5.76.2, 5.82.9-10, 5.83.4). 
The decision as to the kind of model found in this y C yvcxai cases 
would have been easier if xt and 6uo could have been considered 


30 Cf. Polotsky^ (1960: §33) description of the Coptic "there-is 

clause 




The subject [=existing entity] is never a personal 
pronoun. As a rule it is one of the following: nouns with 
indefinite or zero article 


Till (1966: §287) has 
essentially the same statement. For the tendency of indefinite 
subjects of another model to take a "superfluous" there-is 
expression see Polotsky, 1960: §35, Till, 1966: §288. For Greek 
Aerts, 1965: 7, incidentally remarks that an indefinite 

"subject" goes with an es gibt meaning of eTvai. 
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5.1 there-is clause 


Actually, tiq does commute with definite nouns in the 
subject of the copula model (§4) and it is difficult to judge the 
status of numerals or oia concerning definiteness 
must be based on the meaning of the impersonal form. See also 

5. 1.1. 2.1. 


indefinite 


Decision then 


5. 1.1. 2 Existential impersonal form 

At a first reading, the "verbs 11 in the list (5.1) seem to 
correspond to those in the copula model presented in §4. This 
resemblance soon disappears, as we become aware of two essential 
properties: 


5. 1.1. 2.1 The list seems to be a closed one, thus differing 
sharply from the list of copulas. It may well be that reading the 
four Antiphontean speeches left out of the present corpus will add 
one such "verb" or two; similarly, other writers may have a 
slightly different paradigm; but the list is in each case a closed 
one. In the present case it may even have to be shortened by one, 
leaving out ecpavr) (5.27.3, 5.45.3) as suspect of belonging to the 
active verbal model (§10) or at least of neutralizing the 
opposition between the two models. 


5. 1.1. 2. 2 Only the "third person" is possible, mostly singular, 
sometimes plural (for a possible example of the dual see above 
5. 1.1.1). This is why we have called it impersonal and why we use 
form rather than verb : paradigmatic inflection for persons belongs 
to the very definition of the Greek finite verb. Structural ly, in 
the present model a form like eort or ytyvexai is no "third person" 
at all because its ending, although homonymous with third person 
endings in verbs, is not commutable with other personal endings. 

The ending here is therefore devoid of any linguistic value. 

One should note that the above means no less than the 
establishing of a new "part of speech" for the form of Greek 
discussed here, which has in common with verbs the categories of 
aspect, tense, mood and number, but not of person. Such traditional 
creations as "impersonal verb" are contradictions in terms and have 
to be abandoned. Of course, it is easier to admit of an impersonal 
existential form in languages where no external resemblance to the 
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5.1.1 parts 


personal verb may disturb us: French il y a, Coptic oun (negated 

1966: §287) or Hebrew yes (negated eyn ; cf. Rosen 

Still, structural considerations should always 


cf. Till 


nn ; 

1975: §5.6.2) 

overpower formal similarity; it is those that we have here 
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5. 1.1. 2. 3 The impersonal forms may be connected with full 

finite verbs: vtYveo8at, cpaCveaOai, elvai. These verbs may appear 
in the active verbal model as intransitives. When they are in the 
third person, with an indefinite subject, the clause neutralizes 
the verbal and the "there-is" models. Decision is in such a case 
theoretically impossible. All we can do is state the probability 
of belonging to the one or the other model, judging by the 
meaning of the actual wording and the clause as a whole. Thus 

YLYveoOcxi which in the present model may be translated "come to be 

(there), come upon the stage, start existing" (Dane? 1967: 220 
Liddell -Scott-Jones 1940: sv. II 4.) may elsewhere be a full verb 
meaning "happen, take place" or "be born, be created" (Liddell- 
Scott-Jones 1940: sv. I; Cleef, 1895: s.v. 1). Some such examples 
(5.84.2-3, 5.85.7) were discussed above, 5. 1.1.1. The same 
considerations apply to substantivized participles: 5.25.1 
Yevfipieva, 5.25.6 x6 yeyevr] u£vav neutralize personal inflection as 
well as definiteness (the article "is needed" for substantinizing) 
they can be rendered either "what there is" or "what happened 
On the contrary, a participle expanding an indefinite noun will 
be considered belonging to the present model: 5.69.8 cutlccv... 
otjoocv "unexisting responsibil ity 

Practically all doubtful examples discussed above contained 
yiyveodai forms. The last example brings to us the possibility of 
a verbal eiut 5 which is neither copula nor "there-is" impersonal 
form. Such a usage would be proved by finding (a) personal (first 
of second person) forms of elu£ (b) accompanied by definite part I 
expressions. No such example was found in the whole of the text of 
Antiphon. But Kuhner-Gerth (1898: §353,4) have some examples, which 










OUK 
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English there is, there appears , there remains (cf. Fries, 1952 

97), as well as German es gibt are nearer the Greek situation, 
in being special clause models using forms of otherwise"normal 

verbs. 




5.1 "there-is" clause 
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it would be well to examine here, for the light they may shed on 
our efforts (see, however, note 27 above). 

Some of the examples would be treated by us as copula clauses 
as Xen. Comm. 1.1.10 EGOHp&xriQ del ?jy ev xcp cpcxvepcp, Xen. An. 7.3.43 
etc. Others, as p 82, Thuk. 4,10 seem to form copula clauses with 
adverbial Predicate. Still others would have been included in the 

v, or 




Normative Statement-model (§6), as H 424 Atayvcovai 
in our Instransitive Ergative clause (§9), as I 551 Koipifreoai 
kohojc fjv "erging es schlecht 

There remain a few cases of what seems really fully verbal 
instances of eCuf characterized by personal inflection. The clauses 
moreover contain definite subjects (and pronouns) and another 
element which seems to be wholly excluded from "there-is" clauses: 
adverbial expressions: Euripides, Hec. 284 Kayo) y&p rjv tiqx* , aU& 

I too lived once, but no longer do I live 

392. To these may be added 
: a 79, a) 263. PI. Leg. 892, c 

or, with 


ri 


TOO 












VUV OUH £tu ex l 

Also: Zl 31 , A762, Soph. Oed. Col. 

(after Schwyzer, 1950: 624 Zus. 1) 

Wuxf) A.£yo lx ' av etvoa 6 1 cttpepdvxcoc cptfaei is either verbal 

6 LoupepcSvxcoe taken to expand A£yoix' &v, is a "there-is" clause. 

All instances (not counting the last one) are archaic or archaizing 
poetry, i.e. a form of Greek rather far from Attic prose. Of course 
the use of eTvai in the "normal" verbal model may still have been 
alive even in prose. What should however be stressed, is that 
personal etvou, stands in a different model than that of the 
impersonal "there-is 








there-is clauses do 
It is thus that I have 

LuevGov "a sign of laws well 
Otherwise, neixai could have been added to the list 
of impersonal "there-is" forms. 


5. 1.1. 2. 4 As has been mentioned above 
not seem to admit of adverbial expressions 






left out 5.14.6 anuetov 
established 




5.1.2 Dependences 


The two parts contract between them a dependence of number, at 
least when part I has that category, i.e 


when it is a noun or a 


5.1.2 dependences 


participle. This dependence is unilateral: a plural impersonal form 
is always accompanied by a plural object, whereas the opposite is 

U etc. Cf. §5.2.2. 


not true: 5.16.8 tkoc av ein 


5.1.3 Negation 


The clause is negated by ou or its compounds (ouSetc, ou6e 
when the impersonal form is in the indicative (5.27.3 
5.71.7-8, etc.), by where it is in the subjunctive (5.87.10) 
No negated infinitive was recorded. Cf. §5.2.3. 


etc. ) 




5.45.3 






5.1.4 Omissions 


existing entity; it may then be said that the impersonal form is 

ou6£ not as a clause 
In any event, the proximity 


omitted. Another possibility is to see ouxe 
conjuction, but as a part-connector 
to the full clause makes supplying the missing impersonal easy 
5.77.3-4 (ouh ecrnv $,xi uoxepov cxutq3 rpSpxrixa i , ) ou6 
TxeTcoLT|Tcxt Tcov Sedvxociv,) “(There is no offence he has commited 
afterwards,) nor was there any (duty which he failed to do,) 






6 tl (ou 




No omissions of the existing entity occurred. This may point to 
its New-status: by definition, a New cannot be missing, as it 
constitutes the very reason for the clause. This would agree well 
with its indefiniteness. 


One instance of interrogation was found: 5.16.8 ros &v eui xouxcciv 

6e iv6xepa unxotv^yaxa 

with some emotional colouring may be 5.21.7-8, 5.72.2 


No clear exclamation occurs. Clauses 


/ • 
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5.1.6 Word Order 


5. 1.6.1 Normal word order in assertive, unnegated clauses is the 

existing entity followed by impersonal 


one presented above, §5.1 
form: 

1.14.1 


YTtepcpov t t fjv thq fpex^pae olkCcxq, flv 

attic of our house, which 

Substantive and attributive negative compounds (otj6ete, ou6ey.fa) 
or negative connectives (ou6 £, ouxe) do not affect word order: 
5.27.3, 5.45.3. 


There was an 




See also 5.47.5-6 


5. 1.6. 2 In negated clauses, the negative ou or un attracts, as 
it were, the impersonal form to clause-beginning: 

5.71.7-8 toutgov otJH av y£voivto 
5.87.10 e&v ]if\ 6 Tiyapi^cxav. 


ouu3ouao l 


r ^ 


This is also true for all examples of the type 5.83.4 ouk eoxiv 

See 5.89.5 and 5.72.2, 5.77.3-4. 


drcou ouvt 


5. 1.6. 3 In the same manner 


an interrogative, presumably 
strongly accented, may explain the "attraction" of a there-is 
form to clause beginning: 

5.16.8 toos &v eZr\ xouxccfv 6e iv6xepa 






5. 1.6. 4 A stronger stress on the impersonal form seems to have 
changed normal order in 5.32.8 xoi>c &£ tjpot&povq \6yov q 

ot acpoco l ouvx ec 


HSAN 


5.1.7 D'lsSouss'ion 


The function of the "there-is" clause is to predicate the being- 
there, the existence, of something. In its meaning, such a clause 


does not differ much from a verbal, personal clause containing a 
verb which means "to exist" e.g. unxSpxco, Keiuai or "come into 
existence" as Ytyvoyat. 

Still 


there is a difference. It is the difference between 

e.g. There is a tree here and The tree exists here: the first 

clause is free of any hint at a "general" process or state which 




5.1.7 discussion 
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the tree undergoes; it is just there (even though it has to exist 
in order to be there). That is why it is preferable to use "there 
is" clause rather than existential or the like. 

Another difference is that the present model mostly seems to 
present the existing entity as the New, or vital information, the 
"there is" form being, as it were, expected, Given. This is all 
the more understandable, as the existing entity is always 
indefinite, i.e. unmentioned before. It is moreover never omitted 

from the actual clause (§5.1.4). (In the verbal clause it is 
normally the verb which is the New even if this is not always the 
case. ) 


The "there-is 


clause is an impersonal clause; it is not just 
that it contains an impersonal form, but the fact that the clause 


does not contain any personal element at all. The present model 
is not the only one of that kind. We shall see later some other 
impersonal clauses (§§6.7.4, 8. 4.4.4) 

For the relation between the impersonal 
the possessional clause see below §5.3. 


32 


there-is" clause and 


32 An impersonal clause which is not represented in our corpus, but 

which is known from other texts, is that of the atmospherical 
"verbs" like 5ei. 


5.2 


THERE- IS-TO' 1 (POSSESSION) CLAUSE 




III 


II 


I 


Ex^stent^al 
Impersonal Form 

Third person 33 of 

Y CyveaSaL 

etvat 
toy xave iv 
unApxe lv 
urcoAe LTieoOocL 


Possessed 


Possessor 


Nominative 33 case of 
(articled) noun 

xoOxo 
x& aux& 


Dative case of: 
articled noun 
articled participle 
personal pronoun 


4 




OVTCX 

ou 6 etc 


Examples 


1.14.3 xat fjv aux$ naMjaxtf, "And he had a concubine 

5.63.4, 5.96.4-5 




See also 




5.37.6, 5.57.1-2, 5.57.7, 5.58.5, 5.60.6 
5.24.6 ttAouq xe rpTv eY^Yvexo "and we had a sailing due 

YtYveoOai examples: 






Other 


5.16.10 eijot 8 * dno£ arijocpuYovxt 6 aux&g x l v6uvoq urcoAe tuexai 

I have the same danger even if acquitted once 
5.26.9-10 ouxe xcp &tiAyovxi vtixxoap piaxpicv 66iv f\ npicpaaiQ <3v e lkAxcoq 

nor did the one who carried him in the night a long 




But 




See also 5.85.6 




ey tyvexo 

distance, have the pretext for it reasonably 
5.15.6 o66etc Av f)v oot 5 q 

1.12.4 xi aux6 ouv xouxo xat eyo t y ev^oOco 

treatment then 








You had no one to 




Let me have the same 








5.60.5 xocuxa frrcnpxev aux$> eCc exe lvou Arcgp eyoJ 

feelings towards the other as I had 




He had the same 




Cf. 5.4.6, 5.60.7,9 


33 In included clauses the possessed entity is sometimes in the 

accusative, the impersonal form in the infinitive. Cf. note 13 


5.2 examples 


1.11.3 x& av6pdnD6a & fjv auxoig "the slaves that they had". 

1.16.2 iiexic xauxa exuxe x$ ®tA<5vecp ev neipaiei ovxa lep& Ail 

Kxrpup 

sacrifice to Zeus Ktesios 


After that Philoneos happened to have in Piraeus a 




5. 2. 1.1 The possessed entity, (Part I) is, in finite clauses, 
always in the nominative, mostly indefinite 34 . Apart from 
unarticled nouns or ou6eig we may also consider nominal groups with 
conditioned articles as indefinite, or at least as neutralizing 
definiteness. This is the case of 5.16.10 6 auxig Hiv6uvog, 5.60.5 
xaux& (aux&g does not combine with an indefinite noun). Similar 
reasoning can be applied to 5.83.1-2 x& evccvxfa. (In 5.43.4 ev $ 
\soi 6 nag >av6uvog fjv, 6 nag >tCv6uvog seems equally indefinite, 

not "whole"; but the 
whole example seems to be better handled by the copula model. 


since unarticled nag would mean "every 


5. 2. 1.2 The existential impersonal form is a part of speech by 
its own right, not a form of a verb. Its status is the same as 


the list of forms found in our corpus is not exactly the same 
is important to note that the impersonal form does not contain the 
category of person, although it does contain number. The "third 
person ending 


It 


singular or plural, structurally means nothing; 
in this model it never commutes with other personal endings; it 


is irrelevant. 

What "replaces" the personal endings is the dative expression, 
which enables the impersonal form to take on all three persons: 

eoxi ijoi, ooi, auxcp, fiuTv, uulv, auxoig. This way of adding 

personal expressions to an impersonal form may be called verboid 
(Rosen, 1965: 82; 1975: 5.6), because of the functional parallelism 
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with a personal verb. In this the possessional verboid resembles 
another sort of verboids, which we shall see later (§§6, 8, 9). 


5. 2. 1.3 The dative expression is practically always pronominal 
but 3 cases of substantive or participle were recorded. These are 
all definite: 

1 .16.2 £xuxe x 

5.26.9-10 


. ovxcx lepd. 

n npicpaoiQ eytyvexo. See also 5.4.6 


LAOV 


and 


5,2.2 Dependences 


The parts I- I I contract between them a dependence of number, which 
is unilateral: a plural impersonal form is always accompanied by 
a plural part I, whereas the contrary is not true: 1.11.3 x& 

dv6pdrLo6a a fjv auxo Zq etc. Cf. §5.1.2. 


5.2.3 Negation 


The clause is negated by ou (5.37.6, 5.57.7., 5.58.5, 5.63.4) or 
its compounds ou6£ (5.57.1-2), ou6ete (5.96.4-5) or ouxe (5.26.9-10 
5.60.6, 5.60.7). Only indicative forms were recorded. Cf. §5.1.3. 


5.2.4 Om'lss'ion 


Part I (the possessed) may be omitted when easily supplied from 

5.58. 5 ( 'AAAd xp^yaxa eueAAov AiVlJeoQai ootokt e f vac 
aux6v;) a\A' ou k fjv auxq) (sc. xpfiyaxa) . 

5.63.4 (xcp ]±bo yip ouk fjv eyol 5b fjv (sc. ypf\vaxa). 

The impersonal form too may be supplied from the preceding 


the context 


clause: 

5.60.5 (A.£ygl) xolvuv 6xt xauxd Onjpxev auxcp eic eneivov) auep 
eijot (sc. unfjpxev). 

No omission of the possessor was recorded. In fact, such an 
omission would have rendered the model irrecognizable: the other 
two parts would form then a "there-is" clause (at least when part 


5.2.4 omissions 


6 


I is indefinite) or a verbal clause. The omission of the possessor 
is therefore impossible. 


5.2.5 Presentation Type 


1.12.4 x6 auxi ouv xouxo 


One clear example of exclamation appears 

hcxI spot vev£o0a) "May the same occur to me (May I have the same) 

some of them possibly slightly 






kJ 


All the other are assertions 
emotional 




Cf. 5.4.6, 5.16.10, 5.26.9-10 


5.2.6 Word Order 


5. 2. 6.1 Normal word order in unnegated, unmarked clauses follows 

impersonal form -- 
.. etc. But the 


the one presented above, §5.2: Possessed -- 
possessor, e.g. 5.15.6 ou6etg &v fjv cm, 6g 
possessor appears often in clause-beginning, when there is a 
contrast with another subject (mostly personal pronouns) standing 
in two neighbouring clauses: 5.16.10 (eL upxv 

& (3ouAeoSe , ) 

1.11.3, 5.26.9-10, 5.57.7, 5.96.4-5. 

Still the possessor can be inserted between the other two 
apparently when the possessed is stressed: 5.24.6 IIAOYE xe fniiv 

eycyvexo, 5.60.7 ouxe KINAYN02 auxo) urunpxev ou6etg. See also 

5.85.6. However, in 1.12.4 the possessor itself is stressed: x& 

auxi ouv xouxo nat EMOI yev£a8co. 

Substantive and attributive negatives (ou6etg, ou6ep,fa) or 
negative connectives (ou6£ # ouxe) do not affect word order: 

5.96.4-5 nat spot ou6etg A,6yog eoxai 

5.57.1-2 ou6& yip ou6euta fjv eyot HaneCvcp. See also 5.15.6 

5.26.9-10, 5.60.6, 5.60.7. 

Occasional shifts occur, due to "attraction" of a weak word to 
a (presumably) more strongly stressed one: 5.85.6 aycov pot v 6 ultjqc 
uTCoAeiTtexat . Also: 6.60.7. 


r 


naxe ipyaaxai 
6 auxi>c k l v6u voq unoA.e LTiexat . See also 












5. 2.6.2 In negated clauses, the negative ou attracts 
were, the impersonal form closer towards clause-beginning 


as it 
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5.57.7 eyot &£ xoKetvcp OYK fjv ex-Spa. ou6euia 
5.37.6 OYK rjy auxcp xiijc jqp6q ou6e£s. Cf . also 


5.63.4 


In 1.14.3 Hat 


5. 2. 6. 3 Few exceptions to the above orders occur 

TKx\A( 0 oti*i seems to be at the end of its 


fjv ceuxqj maAAxxH^ 

clause because of the relative clause belonging to it 




nv 


• • / 




In one example the impersonal form itself seems to be more 
firmly stressed, which might have been the reason for a clause 
beginning position: 

1.16.2 uex& xaOxa 


xcp $iAavexp ev neipaiei ovxa lepa 




5.2.7 Discussion 


The function (signifig) of the model is to express possession , i.e 
the belonging of something (the possessed) to someone (the 
possessor). The normal English translation of such a clause would 
be by means of to have. 


This raises at once the question of the status of the verb exco 
normally rendered "to have" in dictionaries and translations. Now 
in the present corpus, exoo does not normally translate "to have 

contain 

It may be said that the 
relation of exoo to its object is not possession; it is a temporary 
state of "keeping 










but is better rendered, when transitive, by "keep 

rarely "have" 35 














hold 










get 


occupy 








holding" or "occupying 
concrete, more corporeal than the one between the possessed and 








The relation is more 




the verboid "there-is-to 




in our present model. The difference may 


be seen in the following examples, where a "there-is" model (which 
is very close to the present one) neighbours exco- 1.14.1 *Yrtep$6v 

ev ocruet 6taxp£(3oi 


rjv xf }g r)uex£paG olkCocQ/ 6 efrxe $iA6vec oq 6rc 6x 




xi 






There was an attic of our house, which Ph. occupied whenever he 

stayed in town 

‘ EAAnvoxctu £a i . 




; 5.69.8 

the Hellenotamiae, at a certain time 




t A 


aixiccv 


ouh ouaav 


vx 


oi 








carrying 




(imposed with) a charge which did not really exist 




35 For a discussion of the expression of "have" through eoxi yoi 

est mihi etc. see Benveniste, 1960. 
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5.2.7 discussion 


Certain expressions with 5xoo such as cnjyywjyriv exeiv “have 

which has no corresponding verboid construction, may leave 
the impression of a complementary distribution of the different 
possessed objects between the verb and the verboid. But a 
contrasting of all the examples in Antiphon (Cleef, 1895 
5xo, 5cm (9)) produces two lists of objects which differ, but 
which present nevertheless some overlapping in the kind of the 
objects, once even in the actual noun (eAntg). Also, the two lists 
contain both definite and indefinite objects. The difference must 
therefore be due to the divergence in meaning between the verb and 
the verboid. 




mercy 




s. v 


The 5x00 objects list contains mostly nouns denoting physical or 
mental states, thoughts or feelings, which are "held" or "carried 
ywjynv "mind, opinion", npicpaatv "motive", x£Aog "effectiveness 
ouy y wyx) v "mercy", 6dvoqj.iv "potential", avdyuriv "legal constraint 
eXnldcL "hope", np6voiav "premeditation"; to these may be added 
caxuxv "responsibility, accusation", 6ixnv "punishment", enixeipa 
reward", uCacqja "impurity". Few objects are concrete: unepcpov 
(see above), ly&xux, vfjaov (in Fragm. 50) aux&v (5.30.3, of keeping 
a man in prison). 

The verboid ecm list shows all kind of possessions: naMoxfi 

douXo 1 , a\*5p&TTo5a , egouafa, xP^paxo^ ydpxupeg , xtyapig "avenger 
ou6etg, 5tti, klv6uvo£, t& evavxCa, and few inner or outer feelings 

5x9pct, eAmg, e A. ey xos • 

The transition from ecm yoi to exoo which is complete in later 
texts, seems to have originated in syntactic "transformations" of 








r 




























where a transitive verb came in more handy: 5.18.1-4 

dirapaoKe uotorov yev5a8ai \ie 




ecm yoi 

(Totixoig rjv too to ooyp^pov 
eneiTa xaxona&eLV xcp ocSyaTL , ) totSq xe cpiAoug npo&uyox^pooQ 




/ • 




xoog eyaoxoo xodxo l g x& 4ieo6fj yapxopeiv f\ eyol TaAnOn 

helped them 

and in having my friends more ready to testify lies for those 
people than the truth for me 
contamination between the two models 


(This 

then in suffering bodily,) 




my becoming unprepared 






We have also recorded a case of 

5.60.1-2 auxcp yot npicpaaLv 
oo6ey'ocv exei daioKTeivat xiv av6pa (sic codd.). The meaning is no 

doubt "I myself had no motive at all to kill the man" but the 
construction is mixed. 






5.2 there-is-to" clause 


All the above discussion naturally applies only to transitive 

Intransitive uses do not contrast with the present 


cases of exco 





5.3 


THE TWO "THERE- IS" MODELS 


Differing features of the existence model as opposed to the 
possession one (mainly definiteness of the existing entity) have 
made us treat them separately till now. Still 
a formal affinity which cannot be ignored and their functions too 

In other words, the contents 
in English in two distinct ways, have vs 
are rendered in Greek in essentially one pattern. 

What we mean is that the "there-is" clause can be viewed as a 
sub-type of the possession model, only having no personal element 
in the dative. The clause is then truly impersonal 
the mere being- there of the nominative noun-phrase, possessed by 
no specific "person 


these models possess 


seem to be reducible to a common one 
expressed e.g 


there is 


It expresses 


which means by no one and by everyone at the 


same time. The idiomatic English translation would be "there is 

(French it y a, German es gibt 


etc.); this rendering obliterates 
the connexion of the clause with the possession model, which we 


render by "to have 
less idiomatic 
the above connexion; instead of "there is 

Ger. man hat 


But there can be found another translation 


it is true, but which has the advantage of keeping 

we can say "one has. . ." 
5 . 87.10 e&v uf| rj 6 TLyopnccLiv, 


( F r . on a 

"When one has no avenger" ( 

It is easy to see that the modern languages cited have a 

specific "neutral" pronoun (one, on, man) for which the Greek has 
zero. The term impersonal, which in Greek suits so well the lack 
of a (relevant) personal ending or personal expression, has often 
been applied to these neutral pronouns one, on, man, etc. We find 

that a better term for them would be fourth person 36 , as these 
pronouns represent no less than an additional, neutral person, 


)> e.g 

“When there is no avenger"), etc 


• • • 5 


36 Prof. H.B. Rosen has coined the term seventh person, meaning 

of course seventh ending or seventh pronoun added to the usual 
six in IE languages. I owe the whole idea to some of his 
lectures and seminars in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
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added to the paradigm of I , you, he-she-it , etc. Now in Greek too 
it will be convenient to use fourth person, as a signifi£ 
category, having for significant, in the present model, a zero 
expression. The reason is that elsewhere in Greek, e.g. in the 
verbal model, the same signifii category is expressed not by 0 
but by the 3rd pers. pi. of the verb (Aeyouaiv, cpoujt), the 2nd 
pers. sgl. (X^yeuc) or by the "impersonal passive" (A^yeTou,, which 
may itself contain a zero. Cf. below 8. 4. 4. 4). We may therefore say 
that in the present model the possessor is expressed by a personal 
expression in the dative and the clause is then translatable by 

etc.; 0-possessor expresses the fourth 
person and the clause thus becomes "one has" or "there is 

We shall see below that the idea of a zero person may be 
helpful in other models too, clarifying a few crucial problems 

(See 6.4.1 , 6.7.3) . 










I have 




you have 
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NORMATIVE STATEMENT CLAUSE 


II 


I 


III 


Dative Nominal 


Impersonal- Innumeral Form 

Third person singular 
verb 

Neuter Singular Adjective 
or Participle 
Singular Noun, (+ eorC) 

Various expressions 


N ominali z at i on 


3 7 


Infinitive clause 
oti + clause 


Noun 

Personal pronoun 


or 


Examples: 

1.7.5 evxupeT (I) auTcp (II) nept tot5tglJV ei6£vai (III) 

about these". 

1.8.2 oux otov t' fjv (I) auTfi (II) ato8f)vai (III) 

possible for her to be acquitted". 

1.10.6 6XK* eEflpxei (I) yot (II) toiq ev t$ y pcqaijax e f cp xPO^Oat 

(III) 

1.6.2 (bis) 'Ev oTg u£v y^P atjxcp (II) egouaia nv (I) caqxog eL6£vcu 


He can know 


It was not 


It was sufficient for me to use the written documents 


37 In included clauses the infinitive or the participle of these 

verbs is found. 
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ouh nd£Auaev * ev otg 6' oum nv (I) wjdeodai (III) , touto 

For where there was a possibility for him to 
know, he was not willing; but where it was not feasible to get the 
information, there he insisted 

5.13.3-4 (bis) mol'toi qjot (II) et yr|6£v 6i&pepe (I) ax£peo9ai 

(III) rna6e xfic Tc6A.ecoQ, loov fjv (I) \ioi (II) Mat 

However, if it did not matter to me to be deprived of this city 
it was legally possible for me not to come too 

5.60.2 6et (I) 6& Mat un£p AumJvou anoA.ov^ao(a8aL (III) 

to set up a defence for Lykinos too 

5.48.6 EtTtep yAp Mat yapxupetv (III) egeoxt (I) <5o6An) (II) 


(III) 
auxi TTpou&uuten 






Ufi eXOetv (III) 














I need 










For if 


indeed it is permitted for a slave to bear witness 
5.61.2 e£6v (I) y&p auxcp (II) 

ngfooaev 




arToA.£aai (III) auxfiv 

he did not want to 




OUK 


/ • 




for when he could destroy him 

5.76.11 np&c t?iv tt6A.lv auxcp (II) a6uvdxcoe euxev (I) icr/jjp i ^eodai 










(III) 

5.16.5 "Qcrce 

was possible for you to say 


It was impossible for him to oppose the city. 

e^eivat (I) aoi (II) A,£y6iv (III) “So 


that it 




Etc 




6 . 1 Parts 


6.1.1 Part I expressions of this model are not uniform, although 
they share two formal features: they do not possess the categories 
of person or number. 


6. 1.1.1 Some of these are forms resembling third person singular 
verbs (or, when syntactical ly necessary, the infinitive or 
participle of such a verb): 6et, 6iacp£pei, SoMei, eyYfyvexai 

ripoaifyei, undpxei, xpfi (for 

complete documentation see Cleef, 1895 svv.). These forms are 
conjugated for tense and mood, but do not change their third person 
singular ending; person and number are accordingly structurally 
irrelevant: we have here a distinct “part of speech 
called impersonal- innumeral form (iiF) , differing from the "there 




eyxcipei, e&xpnei, eEecrci, eaxi 




which may be 






is forms only with respect to “number" (cf. §5). These forms 
resemble, as mentioned, verbs 


moreover, some of them relate 
etymological ly" to existing verbs: 6£opai, 6iacp£pGo, 6omg3, eyxcop&o 
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r 


(? 5.29.6) 

impersonal "there is" form (cf. §§4*5. For £oxi examples see 1.6.6 
5.50.1-2, 5.73.6,5.73.7-8, 5.94.4) 
connected with existing verbs. 


Ecrci relates to the frequent copula verb or to the 




Other forms are not 


6. 1.1. 2 The I I F may also be a neuter singular adjective or 
participle in the nominative: dyaQdv 5.71.3, dvoaLcSxepov 1.5.4 

m 

agtov 1.26.7 etc., pdAxiav 1.17.6, 6e6eiYu£vav 5.80.4, 6eiv4v 

1.12.5- 6, 6ixaidxepov 1.25.1 etc., ou 6ixaiov 5.5.5, etxdg 1.11.8 
etc., eAaxxov 5.91.7, taov 5.13.4 etc., xdAAtoxov 1.16.4, piya 
5.72.4, otdv xe 5.53.6 etc., nXdov 5.44.5, pgoxov 5.95.1, xaAenAv 

5.65.5- 6, or a singular noun in the nominative (duopxfa xat 
a a£(3e ta 5.88.8, ocvAykt) 5.6.1 etc . , egouafa 1 .6.2, paxpixepoc A.6yo q 
1.18.2). We shall group both adjectives and nouns under the term 

nomen . 






What is interesting is that some of these may figure with or 
without eoxC, apparently with no change in their function. This 
trait shows the essentially non-verbal nature of the model, for 
no verb is obligatory as I IF . It proves further that verb- 
resembling forms need not have relevant verbal categories (see 
above 6.1 .1 .1 ) 

Forms with and without eoxC are thus distributed: ecnrC is 
recorded in all tenses outside the present indicative. In that 
tense, however, the presence of eoxi seems mostly limited to 
clauses where the nomen is not at clause-beginning. When opening 
the clause, or separated from the beginning just by a connective 
or interrogative particle (sometimes by an adverbial) the nomen 




always stands alone. Clause beginning 
5.6.1 




h l v6uv edovxa . . . xat nod xi xat egoqjapxeLV. "The 

one who is in danger... must also somewhere make a mistake." Se 
also 5.3.7, 5.87.3, 5.87.8-9; not quite in clause beginning: 5.6.2 
Elsewhere: 

5.6.5 Toux' ouv exTx\.ri£iv noAAfjv napdxeiv dvdYKn eoxt xcp 
x Lvduvedovx l . “This must cause a great confusion to the one in 
danger 

Clause beginning 

5.4.4 e tx&c ydp* • • xf|v dxpicoiv UTaSpye iv 
there be listening 






x 












For it is fit. . . that 
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Elsewhere 

1 .26.7 ncoe ouv xauxriv eXeeiv 

worthwhile to pity her 




tov ear iv 




Now how can it be 




See also 5.50.6, 5.73.2-3. 

However, quite a few examples occur, where there is no soil 
even if the nomen does not stand at the beginning 








1.11.8 suot 6iViou slx&q xotuxd xauxa xexunp 1 a etvai "it is for me 


that these are fit to be evidence 


See also 1.6.3— 4, 1.24.4 






1.25.2, 5.6.2, 5.65.5-6, 5.95.1. 

The appearance of eoxt in some of the examples makes them 
rather similar to copula clause, with infinitives as subjects: 

1.5.4 (eyo) 6' fiyouuat) txoAJ) avoa uSx epov etvai acpeivai 

(I think) it is much more unhallowed to leave aside... 

(Cf. with an articled infinitive, the copula clause 
in 5.91.2.) In the following we might have seen either normative 
statement clauses one within the other, or a copula clause 
included within a normative statement: 

1.16.4 KcSAA 1 oxov ouv eSAxei etvai xcp $1 A A veep 
. .. oqja 6t eax laaai exeivov. 

feed him 


xfiv 






xtiiap Lav, 

the revenge 






ana u&v TxpoixAi4xx l 

It seemed best to Ph. to both 




See also 1.12.5-6, 1.17.5, 5.89.1-2 
5.91.5-7. However, there is one important trait here which does 
not permit classifying these examples as copula-clauses: their 
infinitive is not articled, whereas the subject of a copula should 
be definite (§4.1). They were accordingly classified as normative 
statements. 




and 


accompany 










6. 1.1. 3 The last sub-paradigm pertaining to the I IF is a mixed 

one: £v (xlvl) eoxt, erci (xlvl) eoxt, and e\ei preceded by adverbs 
xoAcoq, eupAncog (5.76.8-9, cf. varr. leett.), a5uvdxcog, dvaYxaCcog. 

What brings these together is the constant combination of a third- 
person-singular form (eoxt, exet) with an essentially adverbial 
expression: unlike the preceding sub-paradigms (6. 1.1.1, 6. 1.1. 2) 
neither the "third person singular" form nor the nomen can stand 
alone. As with the first sub-paradigm, due to the permanent third- 
person-singular ending, no relevant categories of person or number 
are present. 

5.76.8-9 Ouxe yip exAmetv 
it easy for him to leave the city 








See also 1.1.5, 5.67.3-4 
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5.67.11. 

Slightly different are enC (tlvl) eon and ev (xivf) eon 

consisting of a prepositional phrase and a form of eCut 5 they 
could easily be classified as copula clauses, with an infinitive 
as "subject 
5.52.5 6xe in euo 

di el q xf)v fine tpov 

take <them> away to Aenos with me 

See also 5.31.4-5, 5.76.7-8. The same holds good for 

It rests 

See also 1.31.2, 5.73.7-8. 
But the axiomatic, normative character of these clauses, together 
with the fact that the infinitive here is not articled (cf. §4.1) 
decide for the present model. 






t j 


xouxo 

When it depended on me either to 

or to transfer <them> to the 






ICtbL 


l 








continent 

ev phrases: 1.22.7 ev uptiv eoxi xoOx' 6p865g Siayvcovai 

with you to diagnose this rightly 














6.1.2 Part II expressions are rarely nouns or participles 

1.31.3 toiq Oeotg, 5.65.5-6' x$ elpYocu^vcp 
1.16.4 xcp OiAivecp, 5.47.7 n6\ei. Mostly they consist of personal 
pronouns of all persons. 




either articled or not 




6.1.3 Part III is in the great majority of the examples an 
infinitive phrase, always without article. 


6. 1.3.1 Most of these phrases consist of an accusativus cum 

atjx&v eiK&g e C6£vai 

for him to know about these things?". 


infvnitivo : 1.6. 3- 4 IIcoq ouv Tiepl xouxgjv 

How then is it fit 






Etc 


3 • 


6. 1.3. 2 Some of the infinitive phrases are without an accusative 
subject 






5.6.2 Ou y&p pu5vov x&v XeYoplvcov dv&Yxri evduue LoQa l , aAAA xat xcov 


eaouevcjv 

what will be 
5.64.7, 5.71.3, 5.82.1 
example is one of the cases of a 


One should bear in mind not only what is said, but also 

(See also 5.19.6, 5.45.5, 5.50.4, 5.50.6, 5.56.3 

5.91.4, 5.95.1.) This 

fourth person" ("one"; cf. §§5.3 

6.4.1): neither the accusative subject of the infinitive nor the 










5.87.8-9, 5.91.1 










person in the dative (part II) are specified. The result is a 
non-personal maxim, addressed to no one in particular 

No accusative subject in the infinitive phrase is almost the 
rule when the present model does contain a part II (a dative); for 
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when the dative refers to the same person as the eventual 
accusative subject of the infinitive-phrase, this accusative is 

not expressed: 1.8.2 oux ol6v x' rjv auxin ao8 flvai "She could not 

be acquitted 

5.14.3-4 'YnxSpxet Y£ auxotc apxa i oxdx o l g eivai "They have the 
advantage of being the oldest 








Etc 


however, where both the dative and 


6. 1.3. 3 There are examples 




the accusative are recorded, referring to different persons: 

It rested with 


5.31 .4 ent xouxo i c riv TiafcjaoQa i xaxouuevov aux6v 






them that he stops being tortured 
1.12.6 6e iviv 6 






6oxei elvat eC 










v Lnxouatv atxetaoai 






(in this 


It seems to me terrible that they tvy to ash you 

case the acc . e. inf . is a copula clause, 6eiv6v (II) 

(I), with a second accusative, the predicative 6eiv6v) 


1 1 


eivai 


(III) SL 

See also 1.16.4, 1.17.6, 5.23.6. 

A difficult case which may be relevant here is the status of 
xot (=ooi?) in clauses like 5.91.11-12 f\ xat teAvu tol xprjv touq ye 
eEanaxcc^Tae dnoXaASvaL "Indeed the crooks should have been 
condemned to death" or perhaps "It was indeed necessary for you 
(xot) that the crooks be condemned to death". Here xot may play 
the role of an "impersonal" ("everyone") dative. See also 5.48.9 
5.72.4, 5.95.1 






6. 2 Dependences 


No dependences hold between the parts. 

I 

This fact is one of the reasons why no attempt has been made 
to determine whether part III (the infinitive phrase) is "subject 
or "object" of part I ( I I F ) : since the unarticled infinitive has 
no category of number, person or case, there is no dependence of 
the kind recorded between "subject" and other parts in other 
models. Therefore there seems to be no point in trying this kind 
of labelling, even though experience with the verbal model may 
cause the subjective need to identify a "subject 
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6. normative statement 


o.3. Negation 


6.3.1 Normal negation of the model is by ou or its compounds ou6e 

OUXOUV , OUk£tL 

5.90.7-8 Op.Lv 

eyxcpe i 






ou6£ (BouAeuooaOa l stl nepl epou 


anoAeoai 


There is no possibility for you, having condemned me 
consider further my case 

5.5.5 Ou y ip 6fxaLOV... 




to 






epycp apapxovxa 6i& pfipaxa <xo8fjvai 

is not just for one who actually sinned to be acquitted by the 

5.14.8, 5.19.6, 5.47.7 

5.76.7-8. 




For it 




See also 1 .8.2, 1.13.1 


force of words 








5.50.1-2, 5.53.5-6, 5.56.3, 5.67.3-4, (5.73.7-8?) 

Clause parts (phrases) may be negated by ou, without negating 

5.6.2 Ou y ip pxSvov tgcv XeYop^vcov av&YMr) 

For one must bear in mind not 




the clause as a whole 

evdupe LCF0a i , a\A& Mat tgjv eoopivccv 

only what is said but also what will be 










6.3.2 Clauses which are included in other clauses, be it as a 
conditional clause or as an infinitive clause, are negated by pf] i 
or its compounds 

5.13.3-4 epot et \jj]6£v 6i&pepe cru£pea0ai xrpSe tt\q nx5A.ec cq 
mattered nothing to me to be deprived of this city 

5.17.4 coots touto p?) eyyeviddai pot noi'noaL 

come around to do it 






Had it 










So that I did not 




See also 5.46.7 




6. 4 Omissions 


6.4.1 A frequent and most important omission is that of part II 
the dative nominal. As a matter of fact, out of 106 safe examples 
only 29 contained such a dative. But non-occurrence of the dative 
does not mean omission of the category it represents. It is true 
that it constitutes the only personal expression in the present 
model: the innumeral impersonal forms build a kind of a "verboid 
personal inflection with the help of the dative. Thus 1.8.2 oT<5v 
t r)v outq is "it was possible for her" or, taken personally 

Now the appearance of a zero-dative expression in the 
model therefore makes it completely "impersonal 
















she could 






in the sense that 
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its content is not attributed to any specific person 
or "he"; it is thus attributed to everyone and to no special one 


I 


you 






at the same time. We shall say that the zero dative expresses the 

(see similar discussion 
it was possible" or 


fourth person, often translated by one 
above 5.3). Thus 5.56.3 o£6v x' fjv is 
personal ly 

For the relations between dative-omission and omission of a 
part of the infinitive phrase (part III) cf. above 6. 1.3. 2 
6.1 .3.3. 










one could 








6.4.2 A possible omission of one half of part I (impersonal 
innumeral form) is 1.6.5 (ev o£g u£v yip aux$ egouaJa fjv oacpc oq 

e C6£vca . . . oux f)d£ Ari ae v ) ev olq 6' oux rjv <eEouaCa> nudfoQai, tout 

auxi TTpouduui^n . "(Where he was able to know clearly... he was not 
willing;) but where there was no possibility to inquire, he 
insisted." I have preferred to count rjv as an independent part I 
expression, instead of supplying egouofa. (Other independent earl 

instances are 5.50.1-2, 5.94.4, perhaps also 5.73.6, 5.73.7-8.) 


6.4.3 The infinitive phrase may be omitted 

1.17.2 (ercei6f| fjoav ev xcp neipaiei,) o£ov etx&G <d£eiv> 

(Once they were in Piraeus) he sacrificed 

See also 1 .18.3. 


even if the case is 




rare. 

eOuev 

<sacrifice> 




as one should 








6* 5 Presentation Type 


6.5.1 The present model is characteristically an assertive clause 
stating some grave normative judgement about a situation. 




6.5.2 However, an imperative form of part I may hint at an 

uoi epaux&v avaiTLOv 

Let it suffice for me to show myself not 

No other examples were recorded. 


r 


exclamative nature: 5.66.3-4 aAA 
ajra6eT£ai xou TpAyyaxog* 
responsible of the affair 






i 






6.5.3 Some questions occur: 1.7.6 (=1.6.3 in some editions) ticog 

ouv Ttepl toutoljv , <5 6lx&£ovt6G/ auxiv etx&G et6evai, (<5v ye xrjv aAq 
Oetav oux etAricpe) 




How then is it probable that he knows about these 
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6.5 presentation type 


judges, (of which he did not seek the truth)?". See also 1.7.5 
1.26.7. 

1.25.2 xat nxSxepov 6iMai6xepav ofocxeipai yaAA.av x&v xedve&xa f\ 
xf|V ctnoKxe fvacxxv 

the murderess?" . 

5.55.1 TooxSpcp xpf] raoxeCoai 




And is it just to pity the murdered rather than 






Whom should one believe? 




6. 6 Word Order 


Normal word-order is in general I 


III, as presented above, 
§6. But part II (dative) often precedes the rest (it is, as shown 
in 6.4.1, often omitted altogether). Part I precedes part III 
almost universally. Still, cases like 1.27.2 eXeeiv (III) eixt xoiq 

axouaiots na&oyaaL paAAav npoanMet (I) xoiq eHOuaiotQ, show that 


II 




deviations" from what we 


too can be reversed. Generally 
established as normal order seem to follow the rule that a Given 




precedes a New, so that positions of the parts may vary with 
various Given-New constellations. This is what is often called 

an erroneus appellation, since position here is 
relevant to clause bipartition (see §0.2, end). The only correct 
sense of free in this context may therefore be that of "relevant 
unconditioned 






free word order 








6 . 7 s cus s i on 


6.7.1 The function of the present model is to express statements 
mostly heavy with value judgements in the form of an objective 
assertion. 

The objective appearance is arrived at by the use of the 
impersonal -innumeral form, which expresses what is necessary 
worthy, just, allowed, important, possible, difficult, easy, clear 
sufficient, different etc. This kind of statement reminds one of 
religious imperatives on the one hand and of statements about the 






weather on the other: both are, or aspire to be, unshakable 
Incidentally 




atmospherical impersonal s like Get, 3povxa etc 


no 
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(Schwyzer, 1950: 621,3) are recorded in our corpus (or in Antiphon 
in general). This seems to be due to the subject-matter of the text 
Perhaps because of a similar reason, the present model is rather 
frequent (some 110 examples). This does not mean that it "replaces 
in any sense the "atmospherical model" which other Greek Corpora 
will have. At the same time it cannot be said that the present 
corpus "lacks" one of the Greek clause-models: precisely this "lack 
tells us something about the specific character of the corpus. (For 
a model somewhat similar to the atmospherical one cf. below 7.) 






6.7.2 Formally, the present model has some affinities with some 
of the previous ones: the non-verbal clause (e.g. eixig + 
infinitive), or the copula clause (eCxdg ecrci + infinitive); but 
the closest resemblance is with the two varieties of the "there is 

Gjartep x&v 

to convince <him> like the 




5.2): an example like 5.50.1-2 ouk fjv 

It was not feasible 


clause (5.1 

£xepov tig too, i 

other one" differs from a "there is 






clause only in the infinitive 

is feasible 






(which is thus responsible for the translation 
"there-is" ) 




not 






omission of the dative expression (cf 
6.4.1) might have led us to establish two distinct (sub-) models 
(somewhat in parallel to the "there-is" submodels) 


6.7.3 The occurrence vs 


with and without 


a personal element in the dative. This could have been strengthened 

like 6ei, xpfi 


by the following: many "third person singular" forms 
npoofiHeL never take a dative in our corpus. What seems to add to 






them a personal element is the accusative subject of the infinitive 
phrase: 

5.20.6 ( 2 uvSnAeuoe 6£ x& xe ao6pdn)o6a) & €6et aux&v dnoA.i3oai 
sailed the slaves) whom it was necessary for him to set free 
5.14.8 "Qoxe ou 6et xj\joq 

is not necessary for you 

It should be remembered, however, that some part I expressions do 
occur, with the same function meaning, either with or without a part 

II dative: etx6c> evxcqpeT, egeoxi, oT6v x' eoxi, xaA£5g exeu As for 

the others (6ei etc.) it seems better too, on the force of external 
evidence, to assign them to the same unique model: Liddel 1-Scott- 
Jones, 1940 s.v. 6e£ (I), know of the construction of this form with 




(Also 








xoftg vopoug xaxcqjovOdv e i v 

to examine the laws 




So that it 




etc 
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both infinitive (with an accusative) and personal dative, e.g. Xen 
Anab. 3.4.35: (e&o xe xte O6pu0o q yCvvrixat/) 6ei (I) eraadgai xiv 

ocvopt (II) "(And when there is some noise,) a 
Persian man has to saddle his horse". Personal dative, then, is 

not impossible with 6ei. We prefer therefore to analyse 5.14.8 ou 

del uu&c 




LTTTtOV (III) 


><axcqjavQdv e l v as constructed with a zero dative 




meaning "fourth person (cf. 6.4.1) expression 

One does not have to 




It is not 

then render the infinitive 








necessary 
phrase "for you to examine 








6.7.4 A few examples present what might be considered a 
(pro)nominal "subject" for the impersonal-innumeral form, apart 
from the infinitive phrase (which may at will be taken as "subject 
of that form, see 6.2). But a closer examination shows this subject 
to be unreal. In 5.47.7 a neuter relative pronoun, 6, stands in 
extraposition to the infinitive, a thing which may indicate the 






nominal character of the infinitive, but does not change the number 
or identity of the parts: (Nuv ocoxot 

A8ri va lgov ou6£va Oavdxcp 


ajieKxe Cvaxe ) 6 ou6fe 

(Now you 

yourselves killed <him>); which is not even possible for a town 
to punish with death someone without the Athenians 

The only other "personal subject" would be unSfrv: 5.13.3 KaCxoi 

eyol el un6?:v 6i&pepe ax£pea8ai xno6e tt\q n6A.ea)g 


Ti&Xei eEeaxiv 








aveu 


L 


t 










Nevertheless 






had it mattered nothing to me to be deprived of this city 
\jx]6hv is better considered a negative adverb here 
an equivalent ou6£v in 5.53.5-6 ou<5fcv e6ei xpifoxeiv auxcx "There was 

not "Nothing was necessary to hide 
5 . 70 . 6 3 8 . 


But 


as is shown by 






no need to hide these things 
these things 






See also 5.66.6 




38 For et xl 6£oi xcp xopcp (6.12.7 

(note 40). 


out of our corpus) see §7 below 




7 


STATE-OF-THINGS CLAUSE 


II 


I 


Dative Nominal 


Imper so nal- Innume ral Form 


The examples recorded: 

1.1.2 (n£oq xal drtetpoc 6lmcov eycaye exi) 6e lvcoq 6t xal dnx5pcoe 
exei (I) vioi (II) Tiepl xou np&y piaxoc , ll (I am still young and 

inexperienced in courts of law,) and I feel terribly and at a loss 
about the affair,". 

5.68.4-5 (eC o5v tiq r)£tou xoug ouv6vto£ 

ouk do koAxdq elxe (I) xoiq ouvouaiv (II) 

that his companions 
companions would feel very badly." 

5.67.3-4 ouhouv dv moAjcog exoi (I) , (eL 

xouq auy y evoufvouc) 

be forced to bear the charges)." 

5.35.1-2 ou xoO oSmoxog auxou xpeCa* fiv (I) auxoiQ (II) , d\A& xa3o 

Adycao. "It was not his body that they needed, but the things he 
said." 

5.91.10 xtaiv (II) Oii5v xat y.ex ey£ \r\oe v (I) dnoAca\eK6a l "Some of you 


evdxouc elvai xcp cpdvcp,) 

(Had someone demanded 
would be guilty of the murder,) the 




6£oi x&e atxLOG unDax^iv 
It would not be well (if those present would 
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7. examples 


have already repented of having condemned to death . 

5.91.11 Ojiiv tolq egocnaTnOetai (II) pe t ep£\.riae v (I), "You, when 
misled, felt repentance,". 

A possible example, even though rather close to the normative- 
statement clause, is the following: 

1.7.6 xt noire dnoA.oY floe tcx l p£Aei (I) pot, (II) (p&\Aei codd., corr 

Blass). "I am intrigued, what on earth is he going to say in 
defence" 39 . 


7.1 Part I is in three examples exeL preceded by an adverb: 
koA&q, 66 LVC 0 Q, drxipcoe 4 0 . In another we have a compound part made 
up of xpeia with ecru. Finally there are three "third person" 
examples: p£\.ei (once), peTctp^XeL (twice). The forms admissible in 
this part resemble much those of the previous model; they are 
impersonal and innumeral too. 


7.2 No dependences hold between the parts 


7.3 Negation is by ou (5.68.4-5) 


oukouv (5.67.3-4) 


7.4 The dative pronoun is omitted in 5.67.3-4 oukouv av koAcoq 

This 0 stands for a "neuter person" (one, they) which 

clause (§5.3) or 


exot, ei 

we call the fourth person, as in the "there is 
in the normative statement clause (§6.4.1). A (substantivized) 
participial phrase corresponding to this agentless example is 
5.14.7 p?) moAZoq exovTa "What is not good". 


7.5 Only assertive clauses were recorded 


7.6 Word order is mostly I- 1 1 , but may be reversed, apparently 


39 An interesting example from outside our corpus is 6.12.7 ei tl 

Here 6 £oi does not 

it need 


6 eot Tcp x<W "if the chorus needs anything 
have its "normative" force as in §6 above. As for tl 
not be taken as subject for 6£ol but as an adverbial 

§§6.7.4 and 9.1. 


40 The construction exw with adverb is of course not limited to the 

present model. We have cited 5.7.4 6 aLooQ exouoa in the non-verbal 
clause, and phrases like koTvoq or o6uvAtcoc exei* in 6 . 1 . 1 . 3. It 
is the model which makes the difference between these kinds of 
"intransitive exco" • 


to serve Given-New bipartition 


7.7 The present model is one of the clauses containing 
impersonal or impersonal-innumeral parts. It resembles mainly the 
normative statement clause, but differs from it in that it does not 
contain an infinitive, thereby consisting of two parts, rather than 


The function of the model reminds one of atmospherical verbs 
(better: clauses) as Oei, ppavxql etc. (Schwyzer, 1950: 621, 3) not 
found in our corpus. It might be that, had such clauses been found, 
they would have had to be treated in the frame of the present model 
which expresses a state of things, either concerning someone in 
particular (part II) or belonging to everyone (zero part II). 
Therefore, when part II is not omitted, it serves as a personal- 
numeral element for the impersonal-innumeral part I. Together they 
might be considered a "verboid" construction, containing all verbal 
categories with a non-verbal morphology (for a somewhat different 
view of verboids see now Rosen, 1975: §5.5). Even with an omitted 
part II the clause may be said to have a personal element, a zero, 
expressing the "fourth person 

sensation-model Mir ist kalt> or, with a fourth person form Es ist 


The model is not unlike the German 
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they suppose the intervention of at least one 
participant beside the subject, for the achievement of the action 
or state denoted by the verb. This "passive meaning 
connected with the existence of a corresponding "active" ending 
form of the same verb (cf. ccvav>o5^oijat 5.41.4-5, Tretdopai 5.33.5 
Drtoupai 5.23.5, etc.). 

Other verbs are normally intransitives, having an 
counterpart (cf. aniAAopai 1.25.8) or not (cf. yfyvopai 5.21.6). 
Still other "passive ending" forms, either having a corresponding 
active" form (cf. hetoltitcu 5.77.5) or not (cf. eipyaoxo 5.52.4) 
may be found in the active model as transitive verbs. 

Consequently, it is not the formal 
the passive function or passive meaning 




meaning 


i .e 








is in fact 








active 




passive" ending which makes 
- it is the model . 




8. 1.1. 2 "Greek apothneskei is just as active when we render it 
1 i s killed* (thus when it is followed by hupo *by*) as when we 
simply say ’dies*", says Jespersen (1924: 165. The same view in 
Schwyzer, 1959: 226,2 and 237). The statement is naturally true 
as far as active endings are concerned; it is wrong concerning the 
verb*s syntactic behaviour and consequent meaning. The passive 
clause model admits of a few active-ending verbs, which, once in 
the model, have to be understood (and translated) "passively 
(Thus also Kuhner-Gerth, 1898: §373, 5, and, with some reserve 
Lyons, 1968: 376ff . ) : 
aTO8viJiaKa) "be killed, die 

ouxe av£ xpay ev . . . "being killed by one single man he did not even 

1.22.7, 5.39.4-5, 5.48.3, 5.52.2. 

5.59.5 xat noAi) av 

ou cpivou . . . uni xaw spot npocrnxivxGW , "And it 

would be more just for you to be apprehended... by my relatives 
etpx (6 iA Tf)Q 0aodoou) "be passed, go (through the torture) 

5.35.3 6 ocvfp SiA xf|Q auxrjg (3aa&vou Caw On' eyou (HaxfiyopoQ Av 

eyfyvexo) "The man, having been passed through the same torture by 
me, (would have become an accuser)". (Cf. also Schwyzer, 1950: 226 
2: 237). 

exAetno) (xiv |3Cav) "have one*s life cut short": 1.21.6 Ocp' 3w 
fjKLoxa expnv xiv pCov eHAiTBciov, "having had his life cut short by 








See also 1 .22.6 


cry out 

£<5Aow (present: aALOKopai) "be caught 
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those who should least have done it 

Transitives: tk5ox.co "suffer, be treated badly": 5.74.7 6eiv& <3v 

iv un' eyoO "he would have said that he was made to 
suffer terrible things by me". 
cpeiSyco "stand in trial, be accused or tried 

6v SLxaiixepav uuclq Kpivoiode fl eya) vuv 

it would be more just for you to be judged than for me to be now 

(cpeiiyco is normally transitive in this sense: 
5.9.2 cpfivou 6txriv cpedyco "I am accused in a trial of murder" etc.) 
For further discussion of "passive transitive" see 11.1. 

When the verb is accompanied by an agentive noun phrase 
introduced not by bnb but by nap&, the verb may be said to be a 
border case between the "real" passive and an "ablative 
construction: 

1.21.5 5c aEjioc xat eAiou xal (BonOeCac xoct TipcopLac 

who deserves to be credited by you with pity, help and 

See also 1.26.7, 1.27.6 (and 3y9.10, not in the 






ecpn 




5.48.11 "Qore noAAcp 

up uucov. "So that 


r 








accused by you 








TOYS iv 






vengeance 
present corpus) 






8.1.2 The agent 


8. 1.2.1 With all aspectual stems except the perfect, the agent 
is expressed by unt> + genitive 
5.87.9 


in one case by a genitive alone 

One must be 
















IK 




overcome by the sentence (= comply with it), rather than by the 
truth 


(i.e. the decision of the jury is stronger than truth). 
Only once do we find a perfect passive form with uni + genitive 
5.35.6 xotQ 6£ XdyoiQ to Zq t 

oua l v ( ey a) aniAAuya i ) 

falsified by him as if they were true 






VOLQ On* 8K0LVOU GOQ C(Ar|5eaLV 

(But I am perishing) because of the things 

(Here un' exeuvou may 






have been used to avoid repetition of the instrumental dative tolq 

Aiyotc 


which in turn refer to anoAAuyai.) 


8. 1.2. 2 For the perfect aspect the agent is introduced by a 

After he had 

(Also 5.52.4, 5.77.4 (bis); see 


1 .17.4 ene i6f] auxep ex£duxo x& l epa 

sacrificed the sacrifices 




dative 
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Schwyzer 1950: 150,2; Kuhner-Gerth 1898: §378.11) 


8.1.3 The Instrument 


8. 1.3.1 Various phrases may denote the instrument with which 
the action or state expressed by the verb has been brought about 

5.3.5 driLOTOL yeviiaevoi tolq aArtd&Jiv "becoming untrustworthy by 
(the proof of) the truth". See also 5.21.6, 5.35.6-7. 

5.5.6 6iA pfiyaxa dnoX^oQai "die by talking". 

1.20.4 (etc viaov euTtuTtrei,) e 
illness) of which he died 

1.8.3 x& yip yevdueva sv tovtcq acpav LoOfiva i cpT^dnaav. "They thought 

(See also Kuhner- 


aTt£M.exo "(is seized by an 


See also 1 .22.6 


that what happened would be effaced by this 
Gerth 


1898: §425.10-13; Schwyzer 1950: 165f.) 

The instrument is not a category limited to the passive model; 
it is to be found in the active verbal model too, which is thus, 
under certain conditions, hard to distinguish from the passive 


one; this is so because the active ending of a verb does not by 
itself decide its model (8. 1.1. 2, 8.7): 5.5.2 edv xt x§ yAxSaag 
dqjdpTco, "Whenever I am failed by my tongue 


See also 5.5.5 (bis) 
Incidentally, this tie with the passive verbal model may make us 


prefer considering the instrumental an independent part of the 
active verbal clause, not as a complement inside the verbal 

phrase. 


8. 1.3. 2 With the passive perfect the instrument and the agent 
are both in the dative, and there is no way to distinguish them 
(= a neutralization) except by the semantic contents of the 
noun-phrase in question: if it is animate, we may conveniently 
call it agent, if inanimate 
an approximation, for there might be found an example where an 
animate noun phrase serves as an instrument in the hands of another 
animate noun phrase. 


instrument. But this solution is but 


42 


Normally (but cf. above 8. 1.1.1) there is no agent designation 
other than the dative with the perfect. The dative is here an 

allotagm of the uttx5 + genitive etc. Thus saying that the dative 
has a different emotional value (Aerts, 1965: 10; Schwyzer, 
1950: 1493) is structurally meaningless. 
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8. 2 Dependences 


When the subject consists of a nominal or pronominal phrase as 
sketched above (§8), there is a dependence of person and number 
between it and the personal ending of the verb, be it a passive 
or active ending. The dependence is a unilateral one 
singular subject conditions a singular verbal ending, whereas the 
opposite is not true: plurals of neuter nouns or pronouns have 
also a singular verbal ending. (See below 8.4 for omission of this 
subject. ) 


since a 


8 . 3 Negation 


The finite verb is negated by ou: 5.77.4 ouh eoriv 6 tl uorepov 

CCUTCp f]]Jj5pTr| TOC l 

which he later sinned 


ou6' 6 tl ou TiemDiryuai 

nor which he failed to do 


There is nothing in 


8 . 4 Omissions 


8.4.1 Subject. 

Between the subject and the verbal personal ending there exists a 
relation of extraposition; thus only one of them is a part in the 
clause, the other one being a kind of repetition. The relevant 
model-part in this case is the nominal subject, for it is the one 
which determines the dependences. Only when this subject is not 
present does the personal ending itself become the relevant 


subject, taking the role of a model part: 5.59.5 xat ttdXu &v 

And it would be 


SixaioTepov aAotnc 

much more just if you would be caught 


UTTO TGJV euOL TTpoanx6vTG)V 


by my relatives, etc 


8.4.2 Verb. 

After a passive clause, the next clause may omit its verb 
if it should have been in a different person or number: 5.59.6 

&v 6iHai6Tepov aAoCnc uti& tcjv euol ttpoct)x<5vtg)v , ) eya) un£> 


even 
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it would have been more just for you to be caught by 
my relatives) than for me by you." 




ODD 


8.4.3 Agent or Instrument. 

Actually, none of our examples, with whatever verbal aspect 
(perfect, aorist, present) has agent and instrument expressions 
side by side. This may mean omission of either agent or instrument 
it may mean that these constitute really only one model -part, so 
that either the agent of the instrument can be expressed. (A check 

1898: §425.10-13 and of Schwyzer, 1949: 165f. 
seems to corroborate the one-category view: no coexistent agent 
and instrument examples were found there.) 


of Kuhner-Gerth 


8.4.4 Both agent and instrument; the fourth agent. 

We have seen (8. 1.1-2) that the passive model is not to be 
identified with a "passive" verbal ending. It is, among others, 
the agent or the instrument expression which makes the model what 
it is. What would indicate the passive character of the clause 
when these are absent? What would distinguish the passive model 
from an active model with an intransitive verb-phrase? 

The question is not easy to answer. In fact, lack of the agent 
may be said to bring about partial neutralization of the present 
model with neighbouring ones. The decision would lie then in the 
syntactic-semantic analysis of each example. Semantically, what 
distinguishes a passive clause from an intransitive one is the 
number of participants involved, actually or virtually. 


is clear that except the subject 6 avrp there must be involved at 
least one participant, designating the means or the agent by which 
or by whom the torture was executed. This semantic information is 
based in the main on a paradigmatic fact, namely that £{3ckxxv ta8T] 

has corresponding active-ending forms, e.g. ePcxcdvioa ( passim ) 
which may be found in the active verbal model as a transitive verb 
i.e. having both subject and object. But paradigmatic relation is 
not enough: to it must be added a constant semantic connection 
between the passive and the active forms. For example, we find in 
5.24.8 T&Ua avifyeTo tl\dux without an agent, but with a passive 
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8.4 omissions 


ending verb. Paradigmatically , the corresponding active form does 

t6v 

assigns the guilt of murder". Only 
set out to sea" while ccvdyca means 
"assign, attribute" can we conclude of the intransitive status of 
the passive ending form. Note again that the meaning "set out to 
sea" is not enough to proclaim these examples of avdyoMat 
intransitive, for the meaning may be deceiving: the same verb 
with an agent construction would have to be translated "be dragged 
out to sea", or the like. (See also 5.25.2.) Only the agent decides 


exist (even if outside of our corpus): 4y7.5 tov vo pov 

cp6vov avAyovTa "that the law. 

by noting that avdyoTjau means 


8.4. 4. 2 The problem of identifying the passive model without 

ending forms such as andAAupcci 


its agent is harder in "medial 

"die" which seems a natural intransitive. Only a check of other 
examples with this form reveals that it may be combined with an 
agent: 1.29.6 ucp' c5v ootxSAAuvtcu "by whom they are made to perish 

(cf. also 1.25.8, 1.27.6, 1.28.7) 

the verb is in the passive model even with no expressed agent, but 
a wiser decision is to interpret such examples as neutralizations 
of models 8 and 10. 


This may make us decide that 


8. 4. 4. 3 The hardest problem is met with when one comes to 
classify examples with active ending forms. We saw above (8. 1.1. 2) 
that some such forms are recorded in passive clauses with agent 
expressions: dno8 vfloxco, cpeiyco, && Acov (6ALOHOuaL) , tk5ox.g), eTyx* 
eKXetTttJL). Occurrences of these verbs, as well as of other active- 
ending verbs, are liable to belong to the present model, with no 
agent expressed. Here, as with the passive-ending types, and indeed 
as with neutralization in general, it is meaning which alone may 
help us: we must revert to the question of how many participants 
may virtually take a role in the action denoted by the verb. Thus 
aTra8vifiaHa) seems to be always liable to be accompanied by an agent 
expression, as are exSAw and nrSaxco; cpetiyco joins these when it means 

but not when it has to be translated "escape, avoid" 


be sued 
(cf . 1.13.2 etc. ) 


8.4. 4. 4 We said above that a passive clause supposes the 
participation of an agent even when this is not expressed. But in 
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who is this unmentioned agent? As is well known 
passive constructions in many languages are most frequent precisely 
without an agent expression, thus being able to leave unspecified 
the doer of the action. (See for English Jespersen, 1924: 167-8 
and for other languages the Wackernagel reference cited there.) 


such a case 








On the other hand, in languages which have a fourth-person 

German man etc.) it is 


pronoun (English one or they* French on 
possible to paraphrase passive clauses with no agent by active 




clauses with this fourth person pronoun as subject, because both 
do not supply any information about the “active subject" (this 
term is from Jespersen, 1924: 1 66f . ) . Jespersen translates it is 
known by Fr. on sait calling on "generic person" (1924: 167). In 
fact, as Jespersen hints, most passive examples in English may be 
paraphrased by they or one (which is less idiomatic) with an 

active verb: The city is welt supplied with water: They (one) 

supplied the city well with water; The murderer was caught 
yesterday : They (one) caught the murderer yesterday 3 etc. 

The situation of the agentless passive clause resembles 
therefore those discussed above §§5.3, 6.4.1, where a zero 
possessor etc. is equivalent to "someone 
impersonal" (neuter, generic) expression which we called the 
fourth person, i.e. no specific one and everyone at the same time 






one" or other 








Thus our former example, 5.31.1 6 ocvfp efkxoavioOri ( 8. 4. 4.1) 
may be rendered "the man was tortured" or "they (one) tortured the 

with no change in meaning. We may conclude then that the 
passive clause may have the agent expressed in all three persons. 
With a zero expression 




man 


it is the fourth person which is meant 
Other passive-ending form examples with no expressed agent: 

5.37.5, anTiYY^Sri 1.11.2, xeAetoSou 1.19.3 




ao8f}vat 1.8.2 

xpoyiode laa nape<568ri 1 .20.7, stx t (3ouAeu6uevo i 1 .29.2, e6£dnv 5.17.1 
5.17.6, TiewOfivat 5.23.8, ^r| Toiue voq 5.27.1, xax enovTciOri 5.28.2 
5.28.8, 5.28.3 

5.37.1 , ^eix^Qfjxe 5.46.4, avayvaode C r\ 5.42.2 
eixeioOriv 5.62.9, dno<5£6 e i Kxa t 5.64.2, 5.81.2, YvcooOfjvai 5.67.6 
xaTiyvoxjTO 5.70.2 










uepapx opri xa t 5.31 . 2 , e £ e xcoOfy va i 

5.58.3, 5.76.5 


5.68.2 














In the following examples it is not easy to decide for a passive 
or for an intransitive active clause: 5.27.3, 5.45.3 ecpAvn 
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8.4 omissions 


"appeared" (in Antiphon cpatvoiiai never with an agent); 5.26.5 
ncpocv J o0ri 9 5.27.7 atpctv idd&vxa "disappeared" (in Antiphon never 
with an agent). These two verbs may well be considered 

corresponding to factitive active-ending forms 


intransitives 

cpatvco, acpavf^co (§10.3). 

Active-ending examples of a passive clause-model with no 
expressed agent may be found in Cleef s.vv. the verbs cited 
above, 8. 4. 4. 3. 


8, 5 Presentation Type 


No palpable deviation from the assertive type was recorded 
Slightly exclamative clauses: 1.22.7 
5.74.7, 5.77.4. 


1.27.6, 5.63.5, 5.73.1 


8 . 6 Word Order 


No word order pattern was discovered. The "free" word order seems 
to serve purposes of Given-New distribution. 


8. 7 Discussion 


8.7.1 There is nothing like the passive clause to show the 
difference between a model-behaviour and a model-part-behaviour. 

In fact, passive has long had a double meaning: (a) a form of 
the verb which carries not an "active" ending, but a corresponding 
one; this form, when in opposition to an "active" form of the same 
verb, and when combined with an agent expression, (i.e. when in 
the passive model) MAY express a passive relation. We shall call 
this passive-ending form, (b) A clause model of the kind sketched 
above (§8), which expresses a passive relation, i.e. that the 
agent is ultimately responsible for the process or state denoted 

by the verb, even though the subject may share the responsibility. 

/ 

We shall call this passive model. 
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The stoics had already perceived this; their definition of the 
passive is strictly syntactic. Steinthal, 1890: I, 299 cites 
Diogenes Laertius VII ,64: 

xat x& \i£v eaxi xcov xaxri y opqy&xcov op8d (activa), & 6 unxia 

(passiva), & 6' ou<5£xepa (neutra) 

cxjv xcocjijie voc xq) tdcxOt) x i Kcp pop Cep (dies ist wol die praposition 

olov axouoya i , opcoyai . 

The difference between model and ending type is made palpable 
through the following facts: (1) Passive-ending forms with no 
corresponding active-ending forms are mostly intransitive 
sometimes transitive, i.e. are admissible in the active verbal 

deponents"; cf. epxopai, aCxi&cpai, nyouyai, 

He tyai , TipoHa\.£ opa t , Tipo8up£opai ; i n trans i t i ve unoXe LTtexai 5.16.10 

but transitive uneAe Ctiou 5.16.3 (not necessarily middle endings: 
transitive npoudupfidn 1.6.5 with passive ending). (2) Even 
passive-ending forms with a corresponding active-ending form are 
not always passive in function (= in model). They may be middle 
either intransitive or transitive (mostly reflexive): intransitive 
an5AAupai: transitive dniAAup i ; transitive TcoioOijaL : transitive 
tdoico (with TieTioCriyat in the passive model). They may again be 
transitives corresponding to active-ending factitives: factitive 
UiuvifaMco ("remind"): transitive uLUvfloHOMaL , liiuvnuat ("remember") 
(3) The passive model admits active-ending forms 43 ; these are 
intransitive like cajxoOviJioHa) , eaAcov (active-ending aorist of 
aXioHoijaL) or transitive (cpeiya), TaSoxco etc.) for which see 11.1. 




unxia 6' eoxt xa 


utk5) 








model 






8.7.2 


L^pposition d*une flexion active et d*une flexion passive 
n'avait originellement guere de place au parfait, s'il etait 
normalement intransitif. Un certain nombre de parfaits anciens 

sont intransitifs, avec la conjugaison "active 
parfaits sont de flexion uniquement moyenne a date ancienne 
la valeur d*etat propre du parfait le rendant apte a jouer un 




D'autres 






43 The significance of the passive model as against morphological 

form finds an instructive parallel in Coptic grammar: there is 
no morphological passive at all; there is, however, a passive 
model, consisting of a third person plural transitive verb 
accompanied by an agent expression introduced by a preposition 
Thus "He was mocked by the wise men" is literally "They mocked 
him by the wise men" (Till, 1966: §326). 
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grand role au passif" (Chantraine, 1961: §210). 

In fact, the majority of the few passive perfect (or pluperfect) 
forms recorded do not have an active counterpart in Antiphon: 

Uyopxrixa i , riuprivTa i , ueijapxupri xa t , dno65 6 e i xxa t , xaxeywro, 

ex&>uxo. e ^ripapxfpOa t has an active participle e grujopxriKix t ; the 
passive etpyaoxo (5.52.4) has a transitive counterpart etpyaotm; 

only etprixat, TteTiotoxat are related to regular active forms in 

-xa). Another interesting trait is that they are all in the third 
person. 




This state of affairs suggests that in Antiphontean Greek the 
perfect system had not yet reached full 




voice" opposition. In 
other words, for at least some of the verbs the only available 


perfect tense was the medio-passive one. Further, the only way to 
mention the "active subject" of such a form is attaching a dative 
agent to it. The result is an ergative conjugation of the verb in 
the perfect: third person "passive 
nominal. The only difference between this construction and the 
intransitive ergative model (§ 9) is transiti vity, i.e. the number 
of participants in the verbal process or state: the intransitive 
ergative clause, having no subject, has only one participant. The 
present passive construction has two: subject and agent 45 . 


1144 


verb with an ergative agent 


44 ‘'Passive" here refers to the ending. Sturctural ly , no passive 

or active function can be discovered in a form without voice 

OPPOSITIONS. 

45 5.52.4 x£ yot 

this verb, is in opposition with a transitive perfect etpyaopax 

so that, in spite of what we have said, the passive model does 
not necessarily accompany perfect tenses. However, etpyaoxo is 
the only example of a pluperfect of this verb, so that it may 
be argued that no transitive model was available for building 
a pluperfect, the only way was the passive model in the 
ergative" use just discussed. It is known that the active 
pluperfect has taken even longer to develop (Chantraine, 1961: 
232). 


etpyaoxo, the only passive model example in 






THE INTRANSITIVE ERGATIVE CLAUSE 


Personal pronoun in the dative 


Perfect passive third person 

singular 46 


1.31.1 (bis) 'Epoi (II) p£v otjv 6t,nyrp;cu (T) xat PePofiOrycai (I) 


the victim and the law;" 

5.55.3 (xi p£v yip npcoxov oux r$pov ev x<$ tcXolcp £nxoOvxee xA 

y pappaxe l 6 1 ov , uaxepov 6£.) x6xe p£v yip outdco ouxcoq ep,ep.rixocvri xo 

(For first they did not find the note, searching 
in the boat, only later.) For at that time they had not yet 
contrived in this way." 

A possible example, if we consider p.r|6£v to be an adverbial 
negation, not a subject: 5.8.6 £vex& ye xoO nuoxeAeiv epoi (II) 
xe p.r|6£v e gntopxfpQa t (I) eCe x66e xi> npaypa. 

I have done no wrong whatsoever in this affair 
e £otpapxdv>co , like apapx&vco, takes normally no object except p,r|6£v 


(I) auxotc (II) 


for I trust that 
" . Note that 


46 In certain included clauses this part is in the infinitive 
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9. examples 


ou6ev or tl, which seem always adverbial 

ou6fev in 5.70.6 ou6&v cxltlol ovxec 


not at all 


(Cf. e.g 

all responsible" etc. and above 6.1.3) 


somewhat 


not at 


We have a similar situation in 5.77.4 ouh eoriv 6 tl Oorepov 

ou6' 6 tl ou TienoiriTaL (I) tgjv 

He was not guilty of a single fault, of a single lapse 
" (translation from Maidment, 1953). Here too 6 tl 


CtUTCp (II) f]]J 0 pTri TOC L (I) 

6e6vTcjv 


from duty 

does not seem to be a subject (at least not for fipApTnTou) but 


an adverbial. (See discussion in 6.7.4 above.) 


9.1 The third person singular form is in all examples in the 
perfect tense; in all these forms the categories of person or 
number are not relevant, since their person-number ending is not 
commutable; they are therefore "impersonal" and "innumeral" and 
may be said to belong to a part of speech other than the verb. 

Yet these forms can be expanded by some of the typical verb- 
expansions: nouns in the dative, adverbs, etc. 

Actually, speaking of perfect passive voice is not quite right: 
6Lny£ouaL is normally a transitive deponent with no passive 
imaginable. Similarly, 3oriS£a) has no direct object in Antiphon, 
only dative, and is accordingly not liable to be put in the 
passive. Further, e£aMapTdvco in Antiphon is either intransitive or 
takes just adverbial tl, \ir)5bo as apparent "objects 
too is not eligible for a regular passive. In fact, for each of 
these verbs in Antiphon there is only one "passive" example: the 
one cited above. A similar situation holds for AmoptAvco too. It 
seems rather that the "perfect passive" form is not a regular 
transformation of the active form, but a morphological type 
specifically fit for the present model. For similar considerations 
concerning passive perfect forms in the passive model see above 
8.7.2. 


this verb 


9.2 No dependences hold between the parts 


9.3 The finite form is negated by ou or its compounds (5.55.3 
ouTTto). The infinitive has \if ) or its compounds (un6£v 5.8.6). 


9.4 No omissions seem possible 


9. ergative clause 


9.5 The only presentation type recorded was assertion 


9.6 No word order pattern was discovered 


9.7 The intransitive ergative clause resembles superficially 
the passive model (§8), but a closer inspection shows the different 

passive" forms (9.1) as well as its different build- 


status of its 


The function of the model is that of a regular intransitive 
verbal clause. It is different only in the way it fulfils this 
function: instead of the verbal form with its person-number ending 
it expresses the verbal content in a third-person singular form, 
reserving the categories of person and number for a dative pronoun 

This construction reminds one of ergative clauses in Basque, 
Eskimo, Georgian (cf. Jespersen 1924: 166; Hockett 1958: 235; 

Lyons 1968: §8.2.3) or even more closely, in Modern Syriac or 
Armenian (Polotsky 1961:22; Benveniste 1960: 201 f f . ) . It is true 
that in most of the "ergative" languages it is the transitive 
verbal clause which has a "subject 
the intransitive verb has a "nominative subject 
a "subject" (= person and number expression) in a case other than 
the nominative (here dative) is found in the present model too, 
although intransitive, so that the term ergative is not unbecoming. 
In fact, only an intransitive clause could be considered in Greek 
an ergative construction, as here there is only one participant, 
the person-and-number-carrying agent in the dative; any nominative 
noun, introducing another participant, would have been considered 
a "normal" subject, and the clause would have become either passive 
(1.17.4 auTcp 6t£\3uto lepa, cf. above 8. 1.2. 2) or possessive 


in the ergative case, whereas 

Yet the fact of 


model. Kuhner-Gerth, 1898: 128, speaking about the dative agent, 
cite Hdt. 6.123 c oq you npiTepov 6e6ifacoTai. Schwyzer says that 
"Fast durchweg ohne Agens steht das unpersonl iche Passiv", citing 
TmcdvC^eTcu, naujbv ytyvexai etc. (1950: 239,4). His examples are 
indeed impersonal, in two senses: (1) the verbal form has no 
relevant person or number; (2) the omission of the agent in the 
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dative makes it impersonal in the sense of our "fourth person 

Schwyzer has also two examples with an agentive dative: 
Aristoph. Thesm. 1227 &XX& n^Tmorcu ueTpfcog um.iv; Thuk 

coortep hcxI np6xep6v mol eipiycou. Here the verb remains impersonal 
(and innumeral), but the clause does have a person 
of the dative pronoun. 
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in the form 
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ACTIVE VERBAL CLAUSE 


The verbal clause-model is too complicated to be described in 
detail in this monograph. It is the only model treated seriously 
by grammars, no doubt because of its frequency in the texts, as 
well as because of the linguistic tradition of Europe ever since 
the first Greek grammarians. What made these grammarians disregard 
other clause-structures seems to be ancient logic, with its 

urcoxe luevov (subjectum) and xaTUYopoiuevov (praedicatum) , later 

ovoya and fbrjya (Steinthal, 1890: I 197,202, 205ff., 238ff.). These 
philosophical, later semi-linguistic notions were first grafted on 

the frequent verbal model (6 cwOpconog (3a6f£ei), then on the copula 
model (6 avOpomoe ayod&Q ec ruv) practically leaving aside other 

possibilities. 

The ample treatment given to the verbal clause since antiquity 
does not mean its description is satisfactory . In the following we 
shall confine ourselves to a few critical remarks. 


10.1 The classical terms (grammatical) subject and predicate, 
in use with most linguists, seem, after a short consideration, to 
be superfluous: granted the model consists of a noun phrase + a 


verbal phrase, and that the noun phrase is the subject, the verbal 
phrase being the predicate 


one can see no point at all in the 


10.1 subject and predicate 
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double terminology. Either subject-predicate or noun-verb should 
be dispensed with. 

What does seem useful, however, is the division into Given and 
New, called by some (psycho) logical subject and predicate, because 
this bipartition is independent of the noun-verb division. 


10.2 A neglected problem is that of the definiteness of the 
noun-phrase. We have seen above (§§3, 4, 5.1, 6) that certain parts 
of the models tend to be either constantly definite or vice versa. 
In the verbal model, noun phrases are definite or, better, do not 
have zero definiteness, in the overwhelming majority of examples 
(of course, for a valid analysis of this kind definiteness will 
have to be redefined, to cover e.g. tic, tdoXi5c, tuq etc.) 
indefinite (zero article) noun phrases do occur: 

5.69.2 evx&c ou ttdAAou xP<5vou toxic iaev 

not long ago a slave tried... 

It should be noted, however, that such sentences have a special 
introductory status in the narrative, paralleling that of a 
newspaper title, and may require a separate "syntax of titles", 
or perhaps need to be described as a distinct model (for Coptic 
evidence on that matter cf. note 31). 


47 


Yet 


. . . x&v 6ecnr6xriv 

to kill his master 


arcoKTe i va l 


10.3 A difficult question is whether to conserve the traditional 
"binominal" noun-phrase + verb-phrase representation of the verbal 

model, where object and all complements belong in the verb phrase. 
There seems to be a good case for establishing at least two active 
verbal models, one instransitive, bipartite, containing noun + verb 
the other transitive or tripartite, consisting of subject + verb + 

object. One advantage of this way is that the relation of the 
tripartite active model to the passive one could be made more 

immediate, as they contain the same parts (the same co-occurrence). 
Second, intransitive or transitive behaviour is thus assigned to 


47 Gleason, 1961: 156f. hints at limitations upon article- 

commutation in English: "The pairs of contrasting sentences 
commonly advanced to illustrate the difference in meaning 

( The man oame\ A man came) are, for the most part, either 

artificial or cited out of context". See discussion in Barri 
1975: 3.2.2. 
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ACTIVE VERBAL CLAUSE 


The verbal clause-model is too complicated to be described in 
detail in this monograph. It is the only model treated seriously 
by grammars, no doubt because of its frequency in the texts, as 
well as because of the linguistic tradition of Europe ever since 
the first Greek grammarians. What made these grammarians disregard 
other clause-structures seems to be ancient logic, with its 

uTioKetuevov (subjectum) and KornYopoAuevov (praedicatum) , later 

ovojja and fbrhja (Steinthal , 1890: I 197,202, 205ff., 238ff.). These 
philosophical, later semi-linguistic notions were first grafted on 
the frequent verbal model (6 avOpcoTioc (3a6f£et), then on the copula 
model (6 dvOpcaTioc dyadic eoriv) practically leaving aside other 

possibi 1 ities. 

The ample treatment given to the verbal clause since antiquity 
does not mean its description is satisfactory. In the following we 
shall confine ourselves to a few critical remarks. 


10.1 The classical terms (grammatical) subject and predicate, 
in use with most linguists, seem, after a short consideration, to 


be superfluous: granted the model consists of a noun phrase + a 
verbal phrase, and that the noun phrase is the subject, the verbal 

one can see no point at all in the 


phrase being the predicate 
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double terminology. Either subject-predicate 

be dispensed with. 

What does seem useful, however 


°r noun-verb should 


is the divis-j on into Given and 

predicate, because 

verb division. 


New, called by some (psycho) logical subject and 


this bi partition is independent of the noun 


10.2 A neglected problem is that of the definiteness of the 

noun-phrase. We have seen above (§§3, 4, 5.1 
of the models tend to be either constantly defini 
In the verbal model, noun phrases are definite 

have zero definiteness, in the 


6) that certain parts 
nite or vice versa . 

or, better, do not 

jority of examples 

definiteness will 
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(of course, for a valid analysis of this kind 
have to be redefined, to cover e.g 


TIOAuq 

indefinite (zero article) noun phrases do occur 

5.69.2 evr&G ou tdoAAou xp6vou tkxlq cDWioev • 


t&v 6eanx5Tnv 
kill his master". 

It should be noted, however, that such sentences have a special 

introductory status in the narrative, paralleling 
newspaper title, and may require a separate 


not long ago a slave tried 


anoKTe ivai 


that of a 

syntax of titles", 

model (for Coptic 


or perhaps need to be described as a distinct 
evidence on that matter cf. note 31). 


10.3 A difficult question is whether to conserve the traditional 

binominal" noun-phrase + verb-phrase representation of the verbal 


model, where object and all complements belong i n the verb phrase. 

There seems to be a good case for establishing at least two active 
verbal models, one instransitive, bipartite 


containing noun + verb 

the other transitive or tripartite, consisting of subject + verb + 
object. One advantage of this way is that the relation of the 


tripartite active model to the passive one could be made 

immediate, as they contain the same parts (the same co-occurrence) 
Second, intransitive or transitive behaviour is thus assigned to 


more 


47 Gleason, 1961: 156f. hints at limitations upon article 

commutation in English: "The pairs of contrasted cpntpnrp* 

commonly advanced to illustrate the difference in meaninq 

(The man came : A man came) are, for the most y 

artificial or cited out of context 
1975: 3.2.2. 
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the model, not to the verb; this would go well with the existence 
in Greek as in other languages, of "two-face verbs" which in the 
presence of an object "become" transitive. 

A third possible active verbal model would be the factitive 
one, where the verb has a double object: 5.14.7 x 

ex6i6c5oKei 

See 1.10.3, 5.13.8, 5.14.11 etc. 

In leaving factitive character not to the verb but to the model 
it would be thus easier to account for verbs which "become 
factitives when confronted with a double object (Barri, 1971: 6.63) 
As factitives may also be classified clauses with two objects, one 

ii 

of them in the accusative, the other in the infinitive, e.g. 5.75.1 
dvayK(5£a)v eu£ dnoAov e t a8a i "forcing me to defend myself 

This proposed third verbal model would also stand in a direct 
relationship with a "transitive passive" model (below 11. I) 48 . 






OVTCC 




r 


It teaches people what is wrong 




I 


DC. 






etc 




48 For the three verbal models cf. Tesniere 1 s vevbes monovalents 

bivalents , tvivalents (1959: 241 f f . ; 255ff.), Barri, 1971: 6.6 
Hockett has only two: transitive and intransitive, (1958: 204) 
but the third is called for by his "transitive passive" (John 
was given a book) (1958: 205). As has been mentioned above, 0.1 
Fillmore (1968: §3) has also opened the way for "multinomial 
verbal models. 
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CLAUSE-MODELS IN THE SECOND DEGREE 


In descriptions of languages such as Coptic or Turkish one finds 

allusions to an interesting phenomenon of "degrees' 1 : some morphs 
pertaining e.g. to the category of verbal tense or mood etc., may 

appear attached to the verb-stem more than once. Thus a past-morph 
may figure once in the verb-form, making it a past-tense form in 
the first degree; the same morph may then be added once again 
rendering the verb a past- tense form in the second degree, or 
past within the past (plusquampraeteritum)" * Such is the case of 

the Turkish past morph -{i)di: with gel- "come" it builds a first 
degree past gel-di "he came" and a second degree past gel-di-[i)di 
he had come 

This "degree building" is not restricted to the -(i)di past 
nor is it limited to repetitions of the same morph: almost every 
tense-mood characteristic can be repeated or joined with another 
characteristic, to yield a "mixed" second degree tense or mood. 

Thus we have gel-di "he came", gel-se "if he comes", then 
gel-di-ise or gel-se-idi "if he came", etc. In fact, a third degree 

is also possible: gel-di-idi-ise "if he had come" etc. Lewis (1967: 

106ff.) calls the morphs characteristics and the resulting degree 
compound tenses and moods . He assembles all compounding 

possibilities in a very instructive three-dimensional table (1967: 
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The same degree-relations had been described by H.J. Polotsky 
in two less well known languages: in Coptic and Egyptian, and in 
Modern Syriac. In his "Egyptian Tenses" (1965) Polotsky speaks of 

basic forms and auxiliaries , and the resulting degree he calls 
compotcnd verb forms . In the earlier "The Coptic Conjugation System 

(1960) and "Studies in Modern Syriac" (1961: 22) he speaks again 

of basic tenses or simple tenses but has a special term for the 

second or third degree morphs: converters: the resulting tenses he 

calls compound tenses or satellites to the basic tenses . His 
satellites in the second degree (1960: 400) or temps surcomposSs 

(1961: 22) we would in fact call third degree forms . 


11.1 Passive Clause w%th D%rect Object 


I would now like to present the notion of second degree into the 
description of clause-models. In my opinion, this is the only way 
to account for a passive clause with a transitive verb like 5.74.7 

6eiv& (object) &v £cpn 'n&oxeiv urf &ijoO 

suffered (was treated) terrible things by me.". 

The active transitive clause (§10) is here "converted" by the 
agent expression utc' qjou (8.1.2) into a passive model with an 
object. One may also say the other way round: the passive clause 
(§8) is here "converted" by the addition of the object 6etv&, into 
a transitive passive clause. In any formulation one chooses, the 
clause contains more than enough for any given model: either the 
agent or the object are elements of the second degree (Polotsky^ 

converters ) . 


he would have said he 


Fragm.34 &ttoi vuv ntnovda urco toOtou. For possible examples of 

see discussion in 8. 1.1. 2. 

Our present corpus does not supply us with examples for passive 
ending verbs in a transitive passive clause, but a glance through 
Cleef (1895) has brought up 6.36.1 errteiSAv tiq dnDYpottp^i (passive 


(peUYG) 
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aorist) cp6vou 6ixnv (object), 
murder registered against him 

That the transitive passive is not strange to other Greek texts 
may be seen from I Thess. 2.4: 6e6ox iy&j\j£^a On£> xou deou 
nLOTeu0fi\xxL x& euay y £\. i ov (object). "We have been thought worthy 
by God to be entrusted with the Gospel". (Cf. also Gal. 2.7; I Tim 
1.11.) Nunn (1920: 41) who cites and translates this example, s 

in it a transformation of enfoxeuae fpiv 6 Se&Q xi> exxxyy&Xi av, so 

that the indirect object of the active clause becomes the subject 
of the passive one. This dative-nominative relationship may be 

found in other languages, e.g. English: John was given a hook or 
A hook was given John (Hockett, 1958: 205). However, the active 
clause does not have to contain a dative indirect object: passive 
anoYpotcpQ in our example above is in opposition with transitive 

6 jidyp(S 4 )opgii which takes accusative of the person, not dative. 

Another large group of examples, which may be considered 

transitive passive" is those with infinitive object: 5.21.2 ixp # 

o5 nwYxdcOniiev xaxaaxeiv (object) etc... xi xopCov "by which we 
were forced to put in at... a place". 

All the examples in this section may be treated as passive 
counterparts of the factitive active clause proposed above (10.3) 


as soon as anyone has a charge of 








11.2 Passive Copula Clause 


The notion of degree is equally necessary to understand the 

passive copula clause" such as 5.48.9-10 xat yf\ 

and that he should not have 
We have here as a basic model 




construction of a 
dKpixov ccrDoSccvcLv oux&v up' uiijv. 

been put to death by you unjudged 

a passive clause, dnjoOocveLv aux&v txp' Ogcav, which is "converted" 
into a copula model by the addition of the predicative (§4) 

<5xpixov. The example should therefore be considered a second degree 
model . 




A similar example, even though without an agent, is SxXndryre 

in 1.23.7 xouxou ye £vexa xat 6ixaaxat 

is for this that you became judges and were called <judges>" and 
5.88.7-8 <&ov£a 6h x&v pf) atxiav 






It 


x 




for an innocent man to 
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be found guilty of murder . 

The passive copula clause seems a passive counterpart of the 
active transitive verbal clause with a nexus-object, i.e. an 
object which is itself formally constituted of a non-verbal clause 
(sometimes of a copula clause), e.g. 5.18.4 xouq xe cpiAouc (I) 
tipo&ujjot £ pouQ (II) §xetv "and have my friends readier" . (See also 

5.9.7, 5.34.6, 5.36.3, etc.). Thus we may imagine an active 
counterpart for 5.48.9-10 (see above) xal \if\ cb<pixav anQKxe tve tv 
upac aux6v or the like. 


11.3 Aot%ve Verbal Copula Clause 


At a first glance, this clause type is formally identical with 

It contains a subject (I), a predicative 


the simple copula clause 

adjective or noun in the nominative (II) and a verb (III): 1.20.5 

6 8b Toocxfip 6 np£xepog (I) 


d™A.exo (III) eLKoaraioQ (II) "But 


died on the twentieth day . 

5.13.2 obiovxd (II) pe(I) avaynda q eioeXSeiv (III) "forcing me to 
go in unwilling". 

However, clause-meaning is different from that of the copula 
clause: ccrai\exo means 
predicative; it does not lose its full semantic force and it does 
not seem to form with it the tight ensemble of copula + 
predicative. This is why we have chosen to describe it as a verbal 
clause put into a copular second degree by the addition of a 
predicative 49 . 


our father 


died" with or without the addition of the 


The phenomenon has been noticed in many languages, under 
different terminologies 


Thus Seiler (1960: 37) analyses the 
Latin ibat medius , which he rightly translates in a manner 


i n 


reminding one of a copula clause 
Mitt! ere 


er ging (, er war dabei) der 
Seiler refers to the construction, with Schwyzer 


H i 


49 Transitive verbs with predicative adjectives are recorded in 

other languages: Modern Greek Aux&q oiu>m\\.bQ xf)v Ko£xa£e "He 

looked at her silent 
1962: 102). 


(Voutyras 1920; cited from Mirambel 
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(1950: 618), as pr’ddikative Apposition 

as apposition is better confined to substantives, and to a 

within 


The term seems unhappy 


the same clause-part. A better term is 
Zustandsattribut suggested by Sommer (1921: 5), whose examples 

show that the same verb can sometimes be put in a copula clause 
(er blieb gesund "he stayed well") 

clause-attribute" (er blieb gesund zurilck "he stayed back 
healthy"). In French one finds again the notion of apposition in 
adjeotif apposi; but the more traditional gpith&te dgtachSe is 
perhaps more appropriate. 


relation 


sometimes in a verbal one 


with a 


What might stand behind the current feeling that "to di 
"to enter" do not constitute natural copulas could be the 
immediate constitutents set-up. This may be said to have the form 


or 






[subject] + [predicatives- copul a] in copula clauses like 5.5.7 

[dcjjuSpxniid eoxi] 


[x£> 


pupa] 


On the other hand the analysis 


of second degree copular clauses would be [subject + verb] + 

dncia^eTo] [etxarrcuoc] . Such an 


Tootxfp 


[predicative] : [6 
analysis is also justified by the feeling that 6 naxfp dnc&exo 


forms a complete clause, etxocnraioQ being an additional complement 
comparable to an adverb of time. One should note, however, that 


there are cases where our feeling of clause structure leads us to 

x6 xox6v 


two possible analyses 


e . g . 1.13.3 i^6ecxxv 
6\ocpcxviTa6iJ£:vov should be presented either as [x& xax&v] + 


oixeiov 


[oCxetov + a>iXxcpo(VTia6ij£:^ vov ] , i.e. a copula clause meaning "the 

or as [oCxeiov] + [xi> xaxiv + 


misdeed will appear their own 
d\xxcpcx\^a6vijevov ] , meaning "the misdeed will appear, being their 


This last analysis takes the clause to be a verbal one with 
an added second degree predicative. 

The possible ambiguity of the analysis, when not taken to mean 
the failure of ICs analysis in distinguishing between "real" 
copula clauses and "false" ones, points at least to an eventual 
neutralization of the two types. 

Still, one should note that the nominal causing the second 
degree cannot be added to the simple copula clause. Trying to add 
another predicative, e.g. OcrrepaUoQ "of the next day" (of the same 
adjective class as eCxocnraioe) to 5.23.4-5 we get *enei6f) dcpocvrie 
fry 6 avfp urrepaioc, which does not make sense 




It is true that 
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can be added to such copula clauses, but only in an 
adverbial or prepositional construction. As a matter of fact, the 


ixrrepca 


nv 6 avf\p, "On the next day, since the man was missing,". 

This mutual exclusion of the two predicatives shows their 
belonging to the same syntactic category, and by this proves the 
proximity between the simple, first-degree copula clause and the 
second-degree one. 

What remains to be taken into account is the fact that second 
degree predicative adjectives like ohcdv, eCxocnrcuog etc. stand 
in opposition to an eventual adverb (oKouatcog, ?eixocn;aCcog; see 
Kuhner-Gerth, 1898: §405, 2c) Anm. 2,3). This formal opposition 
must carry a difference of sense: the adverb modifies the verb 
to which it is attached; the second degree predicative adjective 
adds information about both verb and subject, sometimes only 


11.4 Passive Clause (and Copula Clause) 

with Predicative Participle 


Certain verbs of showing, proving or revealing are found in 

passive clauses which are put into the second degree by an 
additional element, not included in normal passive clauses (§8). 
This element is a participle making a kind of passive copula out 
of the passive-ending verb: 


anywhere to have persuaded the man., but to have made the trip on 
my own". (Cf. Cleef, 1895: s.v. dnjoSexxvujjit for more examples). 

The clause is different from the passive copula clause treated 
above (11.2) because its predicative is a participle, a part of 
speech not included among the possible predicatives of the copula 
clause (4, 4.1.2). In the present second degree construction, the 
participle conveys the action or state in which the subject was 
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and is an immediate counterpart of the accusative 
participial phrase serving as normal object to active verbs of 

5.61.6-7 ait£6ei£ev &5 ihoOvtcx out6v "he proved that 
That this kind of clause can contain an explicit 


shown, etc 




showing, e.g 
he did wrong 

agent is shown by 2610.6 (not in our immediate corpus) tA xe 

LYVTl XOU Cp6vOU OUK 6LQ t\j£. 




ano6e6etKxai urc' auxeav 


a 


The traces of the murder 
to me." 




have been shown by them to lead not 


11.4.1 Third degree. 

It is interesting to see that the passive clause with participial 
"converter" (cf. §11) can be put in the third degree by inserting 
a copula clause epavepie eari or the like, in the place of the 
passive verb: 

5.23.2 Hat 6 vi£v eari 
td&Uv 

not having embarked again 
5.82.8-9 noAAol 6ft naxacpoi 


6K TOU TtXOLOU Hat OUK etOg&Q 

And he was seen to have disembarked from the boat and 

(Cf. also 5.57.6). 

£ £y£vovto oux Oolol ovte 
people have been discovered to be unhallowed 

It is difficult to judge whether this "copular clause within 
a passive verb withing a copula clause" is not in some way 
suppletive to the "basic" passive verb. For example, cpcc\>ep6e £ari 
may well be the passive equivalent of anoepatveo which does not 
have in Antiphon any passive form. As it stands, however, it is 
a copula clause and will be here described as such. 

Another interesting trait of cpccvepAc £axi, naxoicpaveie eyAvovxo 
etc. is their relation to normative statement clauses (§6) where 
their counterparts would have been cpavepAv (eari) out6v eHftfjva-t' 
or HaxcttpavAc (6axi) auxo C>g oux 6atouc etvau with infinitives 
rather than participles. 








many 


i 










11.5 Passive Clause (and Copula Clause) 

with an Infinitive Object 


The present construction is not unlike the one discussed above 
(11.4): 6o h&>, as personal verb 


is found combined with an 
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infinitive 




avaBjcxii 




Does a 


5.45.5 Saxei dv uulv dvOpcorEoc 6uvao8at 

to smooth out 


(Other examples in 
6oxco). This construction is known in the grammars 




man seem to you able 
Cleef, 1895 s.v 

to take place with Sotxa, auyPatvco, as well as with passive verbs 


of saying and feeling and is considered as a personal counterpart 
of the "impersonal passive" (Kuhner-Gerth 1904: §477 a), b), c) 
Schwyzer 1950: 377, 5). 

The infinitive seems to supply the expression of what is 
thought (6oxc5) or said (A.£yoijat etc.) or what seems (£olxoi) about 
the subject, whereas the thinker or sayer is in the dative or 
remains unmentioned, as with other passive or "impersonal" 
("fourth person") clauses. This construction is in itself a 
second degree, for it is nothing else than a variant of the 
passive clause with direct object" (above 11.1): instead of John 

was given a hook we have here John was thought to he able ... etc. 

Now the same transitive passive model is found with a copula 
clause instead of 6oxeu etc. or a passive verb (Kuhner-Gerth 
1904: §477 d)). This insertion "converts" again the clause and 
puts it into the third degree: 

5.79.2 ou 6txai6g £ariv 6 £\s!>q naxfp I6iqt 6ixriv 6i6<5vai . "It is 
not right for my father to be punished individually." (cp. 

6uvax6g 5.63.7). 

5.45.7 & ou6fe ued' rp£pav tiq otog x' ey£vexo... acfxxviacu 
no one, even in daytime, could have removed 
5.88.5 aux& x<5t npAypaxa 

It is most important for these affairs to be rightly understood 

5.32.2-3 (ecp # oZq <3v xi nAetoxov u£po q xng Pao&vou,) 














Which 
(see also 5.81 .1-2) 








xouxoov 


latv ol (3aoav i £6uevo i A,£y e i v 6 xi dv exetvoig u&Ujoxji 




(Those who do most of the torturing,) it is under 
them that the tortured say whatever they can to gratify them 

Most of the predicatives in these copula clauses appear, in 
the neuter gender, as impersonal -innumeral forms of the normative 
statement clause (§6): 6Jxaiov, 6uvax6v 
prepositional phrases like Tiept nAeCoxou or npig xoixcov. Therefore 

as has been mentioned, this third-degree model is indeed related 
to the normative 


Ycpieiooca 




otov x' £axi and 








impersonal clause. Schwyzer and Kuhner-Gerth 
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present this as a penetration of the personal construction into 
the domain of the previously uniquely impersonal one. What is 
more difficult is to find out what is the nature of the 
opposition between the two. 


11.6 Aspect Auxiliary Copula Clause 


In 4. 1.2. 2 above we have touched upon aspect auxiliaries like 


tuyx&uco, ttouco etc. followed by a participle bearing the main 

This 


verbal idea, e.g. tuyx<5vg) it\.eocJV "I happen to sail 

construction belongs to the verbal clause (§10), but has a second 
degree form, where the finite auxiliary has the form of a copula 

clause: 5.29.1 ey&> 

See also Kiihner-Gerth 1904: §482, 15 


I was on my way sailing 


1 1 


iV 


11.7 Non-Verbal Passive Clause 


The non-verbal clause described above (§3) offers two examples 
of an agent "converter" which put the clause into a second 
degree by characterizing its passive-ending participle as a 
passive syntactically: 

1.19.5 f] 6b JiaXXcmf\ 
the mistress 

1 .27.6 Mat 

will be put to death by you and by justice 


y&AAav <p i Arpovii vri un6 toO QiAoveca "And 

<is> going to be better loved by Philoneos". 

She too 


11.8 Transformations 


The writer of these lines is conscious of the fact that at least 
some of his readers will try to identify his "second degrees" 

This may be a natural thing to do 
nowadays, but would be wrong here. First, so little has been done 
up to now by way of stating clause models in Greek, that our 
first task is only to describe what is recorded; transformations 


with so called transformations 
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11. secondary degree 


might come later if one needs them. 

Second, Transformations as currently used are of two sorts: 

(a) traditional or Harrisian ("naive transformations") which 
express resemblance of meaning between sentences and sentence- 
parts; (b) "technical" transformations introduced in Generative 
Grammar as a special kind of rules. In spite of appearances, 
"naive" transformations are very different from my "degrees": 
while the former are rules for passing from one construction to 
another which has nearly the same meaning, our second and third 
degrees are the addition of syntactic "categories" which do 

change the meaning, the way gel-di-ise "if he came" is different 
from gel-di "he came" (above §11). 

As for transformations as special generative rules, they were 
not used because my approach is not generative. (For this matter 
see also above, §0.1, end.) I am interested here in models and 
their linguistic values, that is, their systemic relations with 
other models in the overall system of clause-structure- 
possibilities. I seriously think static system is the only facet 
of language available for us to observe, and I made sure it is 
completely static by severely restricting my corpus. On the basis 
of the relations presented above any one interested could now 
imagine transformations. To my mind these are subjective, deus- 
ex-machina devices, which say nothing about the only thing which 
is interesting: the system. 
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dependence 15, 18, 23, 35, 39ff., 46f., 54f., 60, 72, 79, 85, 93 
cp. bilateral, unilateral. 

deponent 90, 93. 

derivational 47. 

diachronic 12. 

dialects 13. 


die 
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distributional 15 
Egyptian 100. 

Einwovts'&tze 

ellipsis, elliptic 7, 12, 17. 

cp. omission. 

emphasis, emphatic 28. 

ending (passive, active) 81ff., 85f. 

ending (personal) 85, 93f. 
cp. active (ending), passive (ending). 

English 13, 15, 37, 53, 62, 65, 88, 101 

"enter" 103. 

environment 51. 


16, 17, 19 


103 


i'pithite ditachie 


equational 9, 48. 
ergative (transitive) 91. 
ergative clause (intransitive) 

es gibt 

Eskimo 94 


54, 91, 92ff 


53 


it at de longue 13. 

Europe 96. 

exclamation, exclamative 15, 18, 24, 43, 48, 55, 61 , 74, 89 
exclusion 104. 

exhaustion, exhaustive 13, 14, 28. 

existence, existential, existing 36, 50ff., 58ff., 65. 

extraposition 77, 85. 

eyn 

factitive 89f., 98, 101. 
favourite type 9, 10. 
form 11 , 52, 86f . , 89. 

cp. signifiant . 

French 9, 13, 53, 59, 65, 88 


53 
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intransitive (verbal) clause 9, 64, 94, 97 

intransitive ergative clause 54. 

intransitive verb 36, 38, 53, 82, 86f . , 90 
Latin 9, 59, 102. 
lexical 47f. 
logic 8, 

man 


88 


11, 87, 102 


meaning 
cp. semantic 


Melanesian 10. 
mi nor type 9 . 

model 7, 10, 12, 14, 15, 48, 60, 62, 89, 107f. 

model-part 11, 14, 37. 
cp. part. 

mood 52, 99. 

negation, negated 15, 18, 23, 25, 40, 45, 55f., 60f., 73, 79 

85, 93. 

neutralization 12, 15, 35, 51ff., 59, 84, 86f., 103. 


New 11, 15, 24, 25, 26, 28, 36, 40, 42, 44f., 48, 55, 57, 75 

79, 89, 97. 
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polemic New 25, 44 
nexus 38f., 102. 
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nn 


69f 


nomen 

nominative 18, 20, 37, 39, 45, 50, 58f., 65, 69, 81 , 94, lOlf. 

non-verbal (clause, part) 35, 42, 48, 69, 76, 102, 107. 

normative statement 46, 54, 76ff., 79, 105f. 

noun (phrase), nominal (phrase) 7, 9, 11, 18, 20, 23, 24, 25, 

29ff . , 33, 40, 43, 45, 48, 50ff 
58f . , 65, 67, 71, 81, 85, 97, 


102 


cp. articled noun. 

number 23, 39f., 47, 52, 54, 59f., 68, 70, 72, 85, 93f. 
numeral 52, 80. 

object 15, 39, 72, 86, 93, 97, 100f., 105ff. 

omission 15, 18, 23-4, 41-2, 55, 60f . , 73f., 79, 85ff., 93 
cp. ellipsis. 
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ovoya 96. 

opposition 12, 22, 51 f. , 91, 104 

oun 

paradigm, paradigmatic 14, 15, 18, 22, 37, 39f., 48, 52, 65 


53 


86f 


sub-paradigm 70. 

part 14, 15, 20, 35, 37, 51, 59f., 68, 81, 85f., 89, 93, 103 
cp. model -part. 

participant, participation 82, 86f., 91, 94. 

participle, participial phrase 11, 12, 20, 23, 25, 33, 37ff. 

48, 51, 53f . , 60, 67ff . , 71, 
79, 81, 104f . , 107. 


cp. articled participle. 

negated participles 41. 
conjunct participle 38. 

part of speech 11, 14, 22, 24, 33, 52, 59, 68, 93. 
cp. word-classes. 

passive (clause) model 9, 38f . , 81ff., 89, 94, 97, 100f., 104f 
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passive copula clause lOlf. 
passive copula verb 104f. 

passive (ending) 38, 81ff., 85ff., 89f., 93, 100, 107. 

impersonal passive 66, 106. 
intransitive passive 9. 

transitive passive 9, 83, 98, 100f., 106. 

Paulus 101. 

perfect 8, 83, 85, 90f., 92ff. 
periphrastic 35. 

person, personal 39, 47, 52, 59, 65f., 68, 70, 72f., 76f., 80 

93f . , 106f. 

fourth person 38, 65f., 71, 74, 77, 79, 88, 106. 
generic person 88. 

seventh person 65. 

third person 50, 52f., 58, 67ff., 76, 79, 90, 92ff. 
philosophical 8. 
phrase 

cp. noun, pronoun, verb. 

Pindar 26. 

pluperfect 91. 
political 13. 
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sentence stress 43 
cp. prominence. 

significant 

cp. form. 
signifii 46, 62, 66. 

social idioms 13. 
statal verb 36. 

state-of-things clause 78ff 
Stoics 9, 90. 


11, 46 , 66 


Structural (ist) 7, 8, 12, 52, 59. 

subject 7, 8, 9, 15, 29ff., 33, 35f., 39ff., 51ff., 61, 70ff., 71 

76f . , 79, 81 f. , 85f . , 88f., 94, 96, lOlff., 104, 106. 


cp. acting subject 


accusative subject 71 f . , 81. 
subjective 108. 
subjunctive 55. 
substantive 60f., 103. 
substantivize 51, 53, 79. 
substitute, substitution 7, 11. 

cp. commutation, 
suppletive 47f. 

synchronic 12. 

Syriac (Modern) 100. 

system, systemic 13, 108. 

tense 52, 69, 99. 
cp. progressive. 

thematization 15. 
cp. Given, New. 

there appears 53 . 

"there is" (clause) model 36, 39, 42, 46f., 49ff., 59f., 62 

68f . , 76, 79. 


there is to" model 49, 58ff. 

there remains 53 . 

they 88 . 

third degree 99, 105. 
cp. second degree. 

Thucydides 95. 

Traditional 7, 8, 10, 108. 

transformation 12, 63, 93, 101, 107f 
cp. counterpart. 
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transitive clause 9, 64, 91, 97. 
transitive verb 38, 62, 82f., 86, 90, 93, 100. 

Turkish 99. 

unilateral dependence 40, 55, 60, 85. 
value 52, 108. 

verb, verbal phrase 7ff., 11, 12, 52, 57, 59, 67f., 81, 93, 97 


02 


cp. phrase. 

"compound" verb 38 
copula verb 8. 
impersonal verb 8. 

kopuZaart'tge Vevben 

passive verb 105. 
verbal phrase (group) 8, 38, 84, 97 
verbless sentences 7. 
verboid 59f., 62, 73, 80. 
verbs of feeling, saying 106. 
verbs of showing etc 
vocative 9, 18. 
voice 91. 

word 1 1 . 

word-classes 7, 8. 
cp. parts of speech 

word order 15, 18, 24, 43, 56, 61, 75, 89, 94 

free word order 75. 

Xenophon 77. 

yes 53. 

zero 65f . , 73f., 77, 79f., 88, 97. 
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